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light.”  And  with  one  half  of  the  land  in  darkness,  in  consequence  of  this  theological  mo- 


nopoly, we  are  asked  to  adduce  proofs  that  Christian  Churches  practically  ignore  God’s 
natural  revelation. 

If  further  proofs  are  wanted,  we  refer  to _jtlr.  Rosevear’s  letter  in  our  journal  of  the  19th 
ult.  Our  correspondent  undertook  to  correct  us  for  asserting  that  Christian  Churches  repu- 
diate'in  practice  the  teaching  of  the  natural  laws.  Yet,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  letter,  he 
classed  us  as  among  those  who  deny  “all  the  grounds  of  human  certainty ; striking  at  the 
root  of  all  evidence;  and  by  a logical  necessity,  entombing  true  morality  in  the  same  gulph 
into  which  they  would  fain  plunge  every  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion.”  Are  we  to 
presume,  from  this,  that  the  writer  believes  that  the  “ natural  laws,”  for  which  we  plead, 
afford  “no  grounds  of  human  certainty;”  that  they  are  opposed  to  morality  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion?  Subsequently,  he  complains  that  we  misrepresented  the  Duke  of  Akgyle, 
and  through  him  all  other  Christians,  in  assuming  that  the  natural  sciences  are  treated 


rather  as  something  to  amuse,  than  as  supplying,  as  we  believe,  a solemn  basis  for  the 
education  and  government  of  mankind.  Now  what  does  tke  Duke  say? — He  does  not 
object  to  the  natural  sciences,  nay,  he  admires  them,  and  talks  of  their  calming  influence ; 
— woidd  be  glad  to  see  a larger  portion  of  them  introduced  into  the  School  course.  Is 
this  the  way  to  treat  a subject  that  is  put  forward  as  the  most  important  in  relation  to 
human  life  in  this  world?  Suppose  his  Grace  or  Mr.  Rosevear,  after  insisting  upon  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  were  to  be  answered — “ O yes;  we  don’t  object 
to  them,  it  is  a pretty  study,  with  a nice  calming  influence.”  But  Mr.  Rosevear  insists 
that  there  are  few  Pulpits  in  which  “ the  essential  oneness  of  all  departments  of  knowledge 
is  not  occasionally  explained.”  Doubtless  it  may  be  frequently  asserted  that  God  is  at  once 
the  author  of  the  Bible  and  the  author  of  creation  ; but  do  the  Clergy  undertake  systema- 
tically to  explain  God’s  primary  work — his  creation?  We  think  not;  and  the  proof  is 


offered  by  Mr.  Rosevear  himself,  who  says,  “that  the  vital  condition  of  our  great  working 


classes  has  been  criminally  overlooked,  not  less  by 
Church ;”  and  again,  “ the  Church  has  neglected 
thereof  is  seen  in  the  alienation  of  the  masses 


their  employers,  than  by  the  Christian 
her  distinctive  mission ; and  the  fruit 
from  her  sanctuaries  and  her  faith.” 


Could  this  be  said  if  Christian  Churches  had  systematically  trained  the  people  to  comprehend 
the  natural  laws?  But  what  can  we  expect,  when  we  find  a Christian  Minister  contending 


Mr. 


for  the  truth  of  God  which  is  in  nature,  in  one  sentence,  and  denying  it  in  another  ? 
Rosevear,  left  to  natural  revelation,  is  “confounded  in  mystery,”  at  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  the  woes  of  mankind; — views  suffering  as  inexplicable  in  nature;  and  talks  about 
“the  inwrought  tendency  to  evil  to  which  all  history  attests.”  Now.  if  the  study  of  the 
natural  laws  proves  one  thing  more  distinctly  than  another  it  is,  that  ‘■‘suffering  is  a 
divinely-appointed  institution  for  the  reformation  ot  mankind — “suffering  is  the  punishment 
for  the  violation  of  God’s  laws  ; happiness  is  the  reward  for  obeying  his  laws;  and  all  history, 
instead  of  showing  an  inwrought  tendency  to  evil,  shows  the  opposite — a tendency  towards 
good,  — a continual,  ceaseless  struggle  upwards,  to  higher  and  better  states  of  existence. 
Hence  man,  at  first  barbarous,  becomes  civilized ;— idolatry  and  superstition  yield  to  reli- 
gion ; — slavery  is  succeeded  by  freedom ; — arts  and  sciences,  originally  devoted  to  the  tew, 
become  the  heritage  of  the  many.  In  fact,  “ suffering”  is  the  great  teacher ; and  through 
it,  man  is  progressive.-  Mr.  Rosevear,  professing  to  be  in  favour  of  secular  education, 
says,  “it  in  itself  can  never  be  the  causative  power  of  erilj”  and  he  speaks  of  the  evil 
being  in  human  nature,  and  of  education  arming  a man  with  power  to  curse  his  fellow 
men,  &c.  We  can  supply  him  with  instances.  There  is  a tribe,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
who  are  said  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  very  clever  in  their  worldly  trans- 
actions ; but  yet  they  have  an  unfortunate  Habit  of  eating  their  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
aud  criminals  condemned  to  die.  This  proves  that  reading  and  writing  do  not  always 
improve  people’s  tastes.  Wc  find  also  that  it  is  possible  to  educate  men  to  become  pe- 
dants— mere  wordmongers — intellectual  sharpers — clever  mountebanks— possible  to  make 
them  religious  fanatics,  and  even  to  commit  murder  systematically,  as  in  the  case  or  die 
Thugs,  as  an  instrument  of  their  religion.  But  all  these  are  but  proofs  of  the  power  ofj 
education  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  as  it  is  good  or  evil ; a false  Gaining  will  pei\ert 
and  distort  the  man — a right  training  will  develop  him  into  healthy  existence,  lienee  we 
insist  on  a training  based  upon  a knowledge  of  the  natural  laws,  as  Gods  direct,  1 
diate,  visible,  comprehensible,  and  indisputable  revelation  to  man.  In  the  truest 
such  a training  would  be  religious;  and  what  rich  and  abundant  fruit  may  wc  .ook  or, 
when  our  Schools  and  our  Bulpits  fairly,  fully,  and  constantly  supply  such  teaching  ana 
training ! The  whole  face  of  the  civilized  world  is  being  rapidly  changed  by  the  grana 
modern  improvements  which  have  been  made  through  the  study  of  Gods  material  creation. 
A like  earnest  study  of  the  moral  laws— a like  wise  adaptation  to  them— would  re-create 
and  Christianize  the  heart  of  society.  What  hinders  this,  but  the  scepticism  of  prote^g 
Christians,  regarding  the  natural  laws,  and  their  opposition  to  secular  education?  . 

but  a hundred  men,”  says  Coleridge,  “ to  combine  a deep  conviction  that  virtuous  habits 
may  be  formed,  bit  the  very  means  by  which  knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  m<. 
made  better,  not  only  in  consequence,  but  by  the  mode  and  m the  process  of  inst™®  1 ’ 

" men  to  combine  that  clear  conviction  of  this,  which  1 myself  at 


linmc- 

sense, 


were  but  a hundred  JRn  w ........ ; 

moment  feel,  even  as  I feel  the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  perseverance  of  a Cl  • ' 

or  a Bell,  the  promises  of  ancient  prophecy  would  disclose  themselves  to  our  Jaitn, 
even  as  when  a noble  castle,  hidden  from  us  by  an  intervening  niist,  discoi  cis  - 
its  reflection  in  the  tranquil  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  wc  stand  £a/'1!1e‘  , ... 
an  awful  duty,  what  a nurse  of  all  other  the  fairest  virtues,  docs^not  IIorE  ueco  • 
are  bad  ourselves,  because  we  despair  of  the  goodness  ot  others. 
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Man  is  approaching  a more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  great  and  sacred  mission  which 
he  has  to  perform  in  this  world.  His  reason  being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  he  has 
to  nse  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  his  Creation  ; and,  by  making 
these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer  Nature  to  his  use — himself  a Divine  instru- 
ment. Science  discovers  these  laws  of  power,  motion,  and  transformation;  industry  ap- 
plies them  to  the  raw  matter  which  the  earth  yields  tis  in  abundance,  but  which  becomes 
valuable  only  by  knowledge;  art  teaches  us  the  immutable  laws  of  beauty  and  symmetry, 
and  gives  to  our  productions  forms  in  accordance  with  them. 

Speech  of  Prince  Albert  at  the  Mansion  House,  March  21, 1850. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 

THE  WILLIAMS  SECULAR  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1852. 


This  School,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  Reports,  owes  its 
origin  to  Mr  William  Ellis  of  Championhill,  Camberwell,  and 
is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  Working  Classes.  Its  object 
is  to  promote  the  healthy  and  vigorous  development  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  children,  by  instructing  them  in  the  properties 
and  constitution  of  the  things  and  beings  which  exist,  the  rela- 
tions of  external  objects  and  natural  forces  to  each  other  and  to 
man,  and  the  course  of  conduct  necessary  to  place  human  beings  in 
harmony  with  these  objects  and  forces  and  with  each  other,  and 
thus  to  promote  general  wellbeing.  In  addition  to  this  teaching , 
its  aim  is  practically  to  train  the  animal  propensities  and  moral 
and  religious  sentiments  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual 
faculties,  in  obeying  the  law  of  God  inscribed  in  the  records  of 
Creation ; and  thus  to  prepare  the  children  for  a course  of  practi- 
cal usefulness,  happiness,  and  moral  dignity. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  from  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  various  sects  on  points  of  Religious  Doctrine, 
the  department  of  dogmatic  Spiritual  Instruction  is  not  under- 
taken ; the  teaching  being  confined  to  matters  that  are  purely 
Secular,  or  relating  to  this  world  and  its  duties  only.  The  former 
instruction  is  left  to  be  given  by  the  parents  and  pastors  of  the 
children,  in  conformity  with  their  own  views  of  spiritual  truth. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  include  English  Reading,  Grammar, 
and  Composition  ; Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Book- 
Keeping,  Drawing,  and  Vocal  Music;  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Needlework  for  the  girls  ; also  the  elements  of  Mathematics,  Na- 
tural History,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Social  Economy, 
Physiology,  and  Phrenology. 

Besides  the  above-named  subjects,  lessons  are  given  on  several 
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others  of  a miscellaneous  nature,  such  as  the  materials  and  pro- 
cesses employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  the  characteristics 
and  beauties  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture,  of  sculpture, 
painting*,  poetry,  natural  scenery,  &c. ; and  the  attention  of  the 
children  is  directed  to  the  public  buildings  and  monuments  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  galleries  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  to  which  they  can  gain  admission,  and  to  the  fine  scenery 
around  the  city,  as  a means  of  awakening  in  them  a love  of  the 
beautiful. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  during  the  past 
year  1852,  has  been  160,  about  100  boys  and  60  girls.  In  1851 
the  average  attendance  was  between  120  and  130. 

Particular  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of 
the  children  with  the  teachers,  in  forwarding  their  own  education, 
by  explaining  to  them  why  they  are  at  school,  and  the  advantages 
which  steady  application  to  their  school  duties  will  confer  upon 
them  in  adult  life. 

These  explanations  are  not  confined  to  mere  dogmatic  state- 
ments, that  education  is  a good  thing,  that  well-educated  people 
rise,  and  that  the  uneducated  sink  in  the  social  scale ; but  abun  - 
dant illustrations  of  these  facts  are  supplied  : and  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  the  necessary  influence  of  knowledge  and  train- 
ing in  determining  human  conduct,  and  the  natural  consequences 
of  conduct,  are  philosophically  elucidated ; and  the  conditions  of 
success  and  failure  in  life  are  shewn  not  to  be  the  results  of 
political  arrangements,  or  of  human  laws  of  any  kind  whatever, 
but  to  depend  upon  the  natural  laws  of  the  human  organism, 
and  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  objects  and  active  forces  of 
the  external  world. 

Thus,  in  the  physiological  lessons,  the  children  are  shewn  how 
and  why  it  is,  that  our  physical  health  and  happiness  depend  upon 
our  complying  with  the  fixed  natural  conditions  of  health.  The 
physiology  of  the  brain  teaches  them  the  conditions  upon  which 
mental  vigour  depends,  and  demonstrates  that  vice  and  misery 
are,  in  their  origin,  identical,  both  being  the  necessary  results  of 
the  discordant  and  ill-regulated  action  of  the  animal,  moral,  and 
intellectual  powers ; while  virtue  and  happiness  result  from  their 
well-directed  and  harmonious  action.  They  are  also  taught,  not 
empirically,  but  inductively,  that  every  organ,  whether  of  the 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  powers,  requires  regular  and  sys- 
tematic exercise  in  order  to  fit  it  for  steady  and  vigorous  action ; 
that  during  early  youth,  while  all  the  organs  are  rapidly  growing, 
this  exercise  is  the  most  urgently  required  and  most  effective ; and 
thus  they  learn  the  natural  necessity  for  school  and  domestic 
training.  In  like  manner,  the  lessons  on  the  Physical  Sciences, 
Natural  History,  and  Social  Economy,  shew  them  the  use  of  the 


school  teaching , by  demonstrating  how  the  properties  of  natural  ob- 
jects, tho  active  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  forces  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world,  may  he  made  to  promote  human  wellbeing, 
when  we  intelligently  avail  ourselves  of  them,  or  may  produce 
misery  and  destruction,  if  we  ignorantly  or  wilfully  misuse  them  ; 
and  finally  how,  by  the  intelligent  and  moral  co-operation  of  human 
beings  with  each  other,  all  the  advantages  which  individual  intel- 
ligence and  good  conduct  can  afford,  may  be  increased  a thousand- 
fold. 

This  instruction  is  readily  understood  by  the  children,  and  re- 
ceived with  avidity,  as  indicated  by  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  question  the  teachers  upon  the  use  of  what  they  are  being 
taught,  whenever  such  explanation  has  been  omitted.1 

Not  only  is  the  usefulness  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  which 
is  taught  explained  to  the  children,  but  also  the  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing any  particular  order  or  method  of  teaching.  As  already  stated 
in  the  previous  reports,  the  children  are  also  taught  the  reasons 
for  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Thus,  when  a 
child  by  playfulness  or  otherwise,  disturbs  the  business  of  a class, 
he  is  turned  out  of  if,  and  for  the  time,  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  teaching,  and  he  is  told  that  this  is  done  in  order  that 
those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  may  not  be  disturbed 
by  those  who  are  so  foolish  as  to  be  otherwise  ; and  that  when  he 
leaves  school  he  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner;  viz.,  he  will  be 
turned  out  of  any  situation,  and  lose  all  the  advantages  that  may 
be  derivable  from  it,  if  he  neglects  the  duties  which  he  is  required 
to  perform  in  that  situation  ; and  that  boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
sufficient  self-control  to  remain  steadily  at  work  in  their  classes, 
unless  they  make  great  efforts  and  acquire  that  power  before  leav- 
ing school,  will,  on  becoming  men  and  women,  be  outcasts  in  the 
world,  just  as  they  were  in  school ; that  those  who  cannot  be 
trusted  to  behave  well,  and  to  try  to  improve  themselves  in  school, 
but  require  continual  watching  and  reproof  from  their  teachers, 
are  not  likely  to  become  fitted  for  responsible  and  honourable  em- 

1 Since  the  last  Report  was  published,  a text-book  on  the  above  subject  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr  W.  Ellis,  a generous  supporter  of  this  school,  and  has  been 
adopted  as  an  introduction  to  the  general  course  of  study,  with  the  special 
object  of  enabling  the  children  to  understand  why  they  are  at  school,  and  what 
they  have  to  do  there.  The  work  is  entitled,  “ What  am  I?  Where  am  I? 
What  ought  I to  do  ? and,  How  am  I to  become  qualified  and  disposed  to  do  what 
I ought?”  The  answers  to  these  questions  shew  the  necessity  for  education. 
It  is  a curious  fact,  indicating  most  glaringly  the  deplorable  backwardness  of 
the  art  and  science  of  education,  that  we  have  waited  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  for  anything  like  a systematic  treatise,  explaining  to 
the  child  why  children  are  sent  to  school,  or  require  education  at  all.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  education,  should 
ponder  well  on  the  fact,  that  a work  published  w ith  such  an  obv  iously  important 
and  necessary  object  is  actually  a novelty. 
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ployments,  but  will  be  driven  to  inferior  drudgery  as  servants  to 
those  who  have  sufficient  moral  energy  to  control  themselves, 
and  who  having  proved  they  can  do  that,  are  trusted  to  control 
others  : that  in  like  manner,  those  who  by  their  superior  trust- 
worthiness and  abilities,  rise  to  become  monitors  in  school,  are 
likely  in  after  life,  to  take  superior  positions,  to  become  foremen, 
directors,  masters,  &c.  ; and  that  in  acting  as  monitors,  they  are 
being  trained  in  the  art  of  governing  justly  and  impartially,  with- 
out self-conceit  or  petty  tyranny,  which  all  must  learn  to  do  who 
aspire  to  direct  others. 

It  has  always  been  regarded  as  a primary  object  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school,  to  maintain  discipline  without  repressing  the 
natural  buoyancy  and  joyousness  of  childhood,  and  to  enforce  obe- 
dience and  the  authority  of  teachers  and  monitors,  without  any- 
thing approaching  to  slavish  fear.  The  full  realization  of  this,  in 
a school  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  children  who,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  accustomed  to  a harsh  and  severe  disci- 
pline, and  therefore  to  regard  disobedience  and  riot  as  a sort  of 
holiday  pastime,  is  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty ; but  from 
the  commencement  of  the  school  this  difficulty  has  been  continu- 
ally diminishing,  and  a steady  progress  made  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion. 

This  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  healthy  public  opinion  which 
is  now  firmly  established  in  the  school.  Some  children  are  sent 
to  this  school  merely  because  they  are  found  unmanageable  in 
other  schools.  It  seems  that  some  parents  unacquainted  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  school  is  conducted,  or  having  no  sym- 
pathy with  them,  who  have  a boy  that  has  rebelled  against  all 
control,  both  at  home  and  at  the  various  schools  to  which  they 
have  sent  him,  consign  him,  as  a last  and  desperate  resource,  to 
the  Secular  School. 

In  some  instances,  this  has  been  candidly  avowed  when  the  boy 
has  been  brought  to  the  school.  One  poor  woman  concluded  a 
long  account  of  her  son’s  transgressions  by  saying  in  a melancholy 
tone,  “ I am  sure,  Sir,  we  have  done  our  duty  to  him,  for  his 
father  gives  him  his  licks  ( Anglicc , flogs  him)  every  day  whenever 
he  comes  home  from  his  work.”  She  then  stated  that  she  did  not 
approve  of  the  school  exactly,  but  that  she  had  been  recommended 
to  try  what  it  could  do  for  him.  The  teacher  advised  her  to  dis- 
continue the  “ licks but  this  advice  was  evidently  received  with 
very  little  respect,  and  when  he  told  her  that  no  flogging  was  used 
in  the  school,  she  seemed  inclined  to  take  him  back,  but  finally 
resolved  to  try  its  effects  on  him  for  a half-quarter.  The  boy,  who 
was  a reckless  energetic  fellow,  with  a low  but  powerful  organiza- 
tion, commenced  his  career  by  swearing  at  some  of  his  schoolfellows. 
This  was  immediately  reported  to  the  teacher,  and  he  was  ordered 
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to  stand  out  from  his  class,  and  remain  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  children  until  he  could  behave  himself  respectably,  and  be- 
come fit  to  associate  with  respectable  boys.  He  at  first  refused 
to  stand  out,  and  looked  round  to  the  other  boys,  evidently  ex- 
pecting them  to  sympathise  with  him,  and  admire  his  bold  disobe- 
dience, but  he  found  nothing  of  the  kind  ; on  the  contrary,  several 
were  earnestly  urging  him  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  by  making  signs  and 
pushing  him.  He  was  evidently  surprised  and  bewildered  at  this ; 
he  stared  about  for  some  time,  but  finding  himself  quite  alone 
without  any  sympathy,  and  the  teacher  simply  waiting  for  him  to 
obey  as  a matter  of  course,  shewing  no  taws  and  using  no 
threats,  he  became  quite  confused  and  dispirited,  and  having  thus 
nothing  to  stimulate  him  to  resistance,  he  passively  and  mechani- 
cally walked  to  the  corner,  where  he  was  told  to  stand,  put  his 
hands  behind  him,  to  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  &c.,  all  of 
which  he  did  mechanically,1  like  the  patient  of  a mesmeriser,  and 
was  evidently  lost  in  amazement  at  his  own  docility.  The  next  day 
he  was  brought  up  on  a charge  of  challenging  a boy  to  fight,  the 
same  who  had  told  of  his  swearing  the  day  before.  He  was  again 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  told  that  he  was  separated  in  order 
to  prevent  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  quarrelling  ; he  obeyed 
immediately  this  time,  but  mumbled  some  threat  about  “ outside,” 
and  what  he  would  do  to  the  boy  when  lie  got  him  there.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  kept  in  school  during  the  play  time, 
until  lie  promised  not  to  molest  the  boy,  and  then  he  was  let  out  to 
join  the  rest.  He  kept  his  word,  and  told  the  boys  that  it  was  the 
queerest  school  he  had  ever  been  to,  and  that  he  would  rather  have 
“ palmies”  (stripes)  than  be  sent  out  and  talked  to  in  that  manner. 

This  case  is  described  not  on  account  of  its  singularity,  but  as 
a well-marked  type  of  a large  class  of  cases,  where  boys  of  a re- 
bellious disposition  have  been  prevented  from  any  manifestation  of 
active  disobedience,  by  the  force  of  the  public  opinion  among  the 
pupils  co-operating  with  the  teacher,  and  leaving  the  offender  in 
a state  of  moral  isolation,  which  has  so  depressing  an  influence 
on  organizations  of  this  kind.  If  this  boy  had  received  from  his 
schoolfellows  the  least  encouragement  or  sympathy  in  disobedience, 
he  would  have  rebelled  outright,  by  refusing  to  stand  out  in  the 
corner  when  told  in  the  first  instance. 

Previous  to  the  last  year,  three  such  cases  had  occurred  since 
corporal  punishments  were  abolished  in  the  school ; these  were 
of  boys  who  refused  to  stand  out  when  told,  and  they  were  im- 
mediately dismissed  from  the  school.  Two  were  taken  back  again 


1 It  is  found,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  very  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  this 
passive  docile  state  of  mind,  and  put  the  child  through  a series  of  mechanical 
exercises  like  military  drilling,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  the  habit  of  obedience. 
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after  an  explanation  with  the  parents,  and  never  repeated  the 
disobedience.  The  third  was  a boy  of  about  14  years  of  age,  who 
got  a situation  shortly  after  his  dismissal. 

During  the  past  year,  148  new  pupils  have  entered  the  school, 
but  no  such  case  has  occurred.  This  fact  affords  a sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  has  frequently  been  put  by  other 
teachers,  who  think  that  dogging  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  viz., 
“ How  would  you  act  if  a boy  should  flatly  refuse  to  do  what 
you  tell  him 

During  the  first  year  and  a half  when  corporal  punishments 
were  used,  such  disobedience  was  much  more  frequent,  the  rule 
being  that  the  corporal  punishment  was  applied  only  in  cases  of 
disobedience  ; and  it  would  seem  that  the  tendency  of  this  rule 
was  to  induce  rather  than  to  suppress  it ; for  the  facts  stand  thus  : 
During  18  months  with  corporal  punishment,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance below  100,  some  15  or  20  cases  of  disobedience  occurred  ; 
during  the  next  18  months,  without  corporal  punishments,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  about  140,  three  cases  of  disobedience  oc- 
curred ; during  the  last  14  months,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  above  160,  and  no  corporal  punishment,  and  the  fact  of  its  hav- 
ing ever  been  used  in  the  school  being  nearly  forgotten,  and  looked 
back  upon  as  a curious  barbarism  of  ancient  times, — not  one 
case  of  disobedience. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above,  that  any  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  the  children  in  idle  tale-bearing.  They  are  encou- 
raged to  restrain  each  other  in  play,  and  to  use  every  effort  to 
save  their  schoolfellows,  as  well  as  themselves,  from  present  and 
future  disgrace  and  trouble,  by  urging  and  aiding  each  other  in 
diligent  application  to  their  school  duties;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  taught  that,  when  any  serious  breach  of  discipline,  or 
any  immorality  beyond  tlieir  power  of  suppression  is  committed, 
it  is  their  duty  to  inform  the  teacher,  and  that  in  so  doing 
they  are  not  acting  unkindly  to  the  offender,  but  doing  him  the 
greatest  possible  service ; as  the  teacher  never  inflicts  any  pain 
that  can  be  avoided,  but  only  endeavours  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  conduct  which,  if  continued,  must  induce  habits  which  will  lead 
to  serious  degradation  and  suffering  hereafter. 

The  isolation  of  the  school,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
in  Edinburgh,  has  hitherto  placed  the  pupil  teachers  at  a disad- 
vantage, by  depriving  them  of  the  advantages  of  communication, 
and  the  stimulus  of  competition  with  pupil  teachers  of  other  schools. 

The  smallness  of  their  number  (three)  has  rendered  it  difficult 
to  adopt  the  systematic  modes  of  instruction  for  pupil  teachers, 
which  may  be  carried  out  in  a Normal  School,  where  special  orga- 
nization for  this  purpose  exists.  This  defect  having  been  felt,  an 
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effort  has  been  made  to  obviate  it,  by  instituting  weekly  critical 
lessons.  These  lessons  are  given  either  by  the  pupil  teachers,  or 
such  of  the  monitors  as  volunteer,  to  the  junior  pupils  in  presence 
of  the  rest,  the  teacher  acting  as  chairman.  At  the  end  of  the 
lesson  the  children  (including  the  elder  pupils,  who  attend  as 
spectators),  the  monitors,  pupil  teachers,  and  those  to  whom  the 
lesson  has  been  given,  are  called  upon  to  make  such  criticisms 
as  they  think  fit,  on  the  matter,  the  style,  the  arrangement,  the 
grammar,  pronunciation,  &c.,  of  the  lesson  they  have  heard.  They 
are  carefully  informed,  that  the  object  of  such  criticisms  is  mutual 
improvement,  more  especially  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  who 
has  given  the  lesson,  and  that  therefore  they  must  be  made  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  not  for  the  mere  gratification  of  the  Self-Esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  of  the  critic  ; and  that  they  should  be 
received  thankfully  by  the  giver  of  the  lesson  as  friendly  contribu- 
tions to  his  improvement,  and  never  as  attacks  upon  his  dignity. 

When  all  who  are  disposed  have  made  their  remarks,  the  giver 
of  the  lesson  is  called  upon  to  reply  ; that  is,  to  accede  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  criticisms  which  he  thinks  were  correct,  and  to  defend 
his  positions  when  he  regards  the  criticisms  as  unsound,  or  founded 
upon  a misunderstanding  of  his  design.  After  this  the  teacher 
sums  up  the  whole,  and  makes  such  additional  remarks  and  sug- 
gestions as  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary. 

These  lessons  were  commenced  in  January  of  the  present  year, 
and  were  at  first  given  weekly ; but  their  influence  has  been  found 
so  beneficial,  and  the  volunteers  so  numerous,  that  they  have  been 
extended  to  twice  a- week.  The  teacher  occasionally  gives  a lesson, 
subject  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  rest. 

The  acuteness  shewn  by  the  children  in  these  criticisms  is  very 
remarkable ; an  ungrammatical  expression,  an  error  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts,  or  in  pronunciation,  seldom  escapes  comment.  They 
are  particularly  keen  in  convicting  the  teacher  of  cockneyisms.  If 
he  adds  or  omits  an  aspirate  at  the  beginning,  or  an  r at  the  end, 
of  a word,  a number  of  slate-pencils  are  immediately  at  work 
making  note  of  the  fact,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  error  is 
freely  stated,  and  the  correction  made. 

At  first,  the  rigour  of  these  criticisms  produced  considerable 
mortification  to  the  pupil  teachers  and  monitors  that  had  given 
the  lesson.  One  of  the  monitors,  a very  sensitive  boy,  who  had 
prepared  his  lesson  with  great  care,  and  evidently  expected  that  he 
had  made  it  proof  against  attack,  was  so  much  wounded  upon 
finding  error  after  error  pointed  out,  that,  after  struggling  with 
himself  for  some  time,  he  at  last  burst  into  tears,  although  the  criti- 
cisms were  all  made  in  a kindly  spirit. 

Since  the  teacher  has  submitted  himself  to  the  same  ordeal,  this 
sensitiveness  has  been  diminished,  and  the  children  are  evidently 
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learning  to  bear  patiently  the  questioning  of  their  opinions,  and 
the  free  discussion  of  their  own  merits, — a lesson  that  every  one 
requires  to  learn,  in  order  to  pass  through  life  without  continual 
quarrelling  or  despondency.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  such  lessons  will 
tend  to  engender  a mischievous  indifference,  for  their  effect  is  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  his  own  defects,  with  a view 
to  removing  them,  and  to  prevent  his  self-love  from  leading  him 
either  to  form  an  unjustifiable  estimate  of  his  own  merits,  or  to 
produce  that  diffidence  and  despondency,  which  so  often  impedes 
the  progress  of  sensitive  youths,  whose  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of 
Approbation  are  naturally  active,  but  who  have  not  been  trained  to 
bear  the  rebuffs  and  disappointments  they  must  encounter  in  the 
active  contests  of  life. 

By  thus  submitting  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  same  tribunal 
of  free  discussion,  a practical  demonstration  of  the  natural  supre- 
macy of  truth  and  justice  is  afforded,  the  final  appeal  being  made 
to  the  authority  of  these  alone.  The  position  of  a teacher  natu- 
rally tends  to  induce  a disposition  to  dogmatise,  the  counteraction 
of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  tendency  shews  itself 
particularly  in  pupil  teachers,  who,  just  at  the  age  when  Self- 
Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  most  actively  manifested, 
are  placed  in  a position  of  authority  over  children  a little  younger 
than  themselves,  and  thus  exposed  to  great  danger  of  becoming 
pedantic,  conceited,  and  despotic.  By  these  periodical  criticisms 
from  their  own  pupils,  they  are  made  conscious  of  their  imper- 
fections, and  are  continually  reminded  that  neither  their  pride 
nor  their  position  can  give  them  any  real  superiority  over  their 
pupils,  but  that  their  authority  must  be  based  on  superior  attain- 
ments and  moral  energy  alone.  The  adult  teachers  are  also  bene- 
fited in  like  manner  by  this  sort  of  training ; for  it  must  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  schoolmaster,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  is  being 
daily  educated  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 

Many  may  at  first  suppose,  that  by  allowing  such  liberty  to  the 
children,  the  authority  of  the  teachers  will  become  subverted  or 
diminished ; for  it  is  often  laid  down  as  a sort  of  schoolmaster’s 
axiom,  that  the  teacher  must  always  conceal  his  ignorance  and  na- 
tural defects  from  his  pupils ; and  it  is  a common  practice,  with 
even  good  teachers,  to  evade  questions  which  they  cannot  answer, 
and  have  recourse  to  many  other  artifices,  in  order  to  lead  the  pu- 
pils to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  their  attainments.  The 
promoters  and  teacher  of  this  school  believe  this  to  be  a serious 
and  most  demoralizing  error ; and  the  teacher  has,  from  the  com- 
mencement, scrupulously  acted  upon  the  opposite  principle,  by 
candidly  confessing  his  ignorance,  whenever  a question  is  put  to 
him  that  he  is  unable  to  answer : or  whenever  he  ventures  an  ex- 
planation which  is  at  all  doubtful,  the  doubt  is  distinctly  and  care- 
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fully  stated,  and  the  explanation  offered,  not  as  a sufficient  one, 
hut  as  the  best  lie  is  able  to  give.  Experience  has  shewn,  that  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  respect  of  the  children,  this  course  pro- 
duces the  opposite  effect.  Children  can  understand  natural  lan- 
guage more  readily  than  artificial  language  ; they  have  great  skill 
in  interpreting  the  tones  of  voice,  expression  of  countenance,  and 
general  manner  of  persons  with  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  com- 
municate ; they  are  influenced  by  these  much  more  than  by  the 
' words  which  are  used,  and  are  more  likely  to  detect  evasions,  or 
any  effort  at  concealment  of  ignorance,  than  even  adults.  All  such 
devices,  therefore,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  self-defeating,  and  to  lead 
to  a general  tendency  to  distrust  the  teacher.  But  when  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  candidly  avowing  his  ignorance,  or  any  other  defect  or 
disadvantage,  and  acknowledges  thankfully  any  information  which 
the  children  arc  able  to  give  him,1  they  instinctively  respect  bis 
truthfulness,  and  place  the  utmost  reliance  on  whatever  he  does 
profess  to  know  or  to  do.  The  importance  of  this  as  regards  the 
influence  of  example,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  comment. 

From  the  number  of  subjects  taught  in  this  school,  many  of 
them  being  such  as  arc  not  usually  taught  to  children,  and  by 
some  supposed  to  belong  rather  to  the  university  curriculum, 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
school  may  be  led  to  infer  that  the  instruction  is  of  a pedantic 
and  pretentious  character,  tending  to  carry  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
away  from  the  plain  unlearned  duties  of  everyday  life,  into  the 
regions  of  scholastic  speculation,  and  to  set  up  a foppery  of  fine 
words,  and  literary  and  scientific  dilettantism,  in  the  place  of  that 
practical  working  energy  so  essential  to  success  in  all  conditions 
of  life,  especially  in  that  of  the  children  for  whom  this  school  is  in- 
tended : or  that  youths  who  have  received  an  education  of  this  kind 
will  become  discontented  with  the  humble  mechanical  occupations 
to  which  their  parents  are  able  to  apprentice  them,  and  neglect  these 

1 It  often  happens,  in  the  course  of  a lesson,  that  the  teacher  is  at  a loss  for 
an  illustration,  which  some  of  the  children  will  be  able  to  supply  if  he  asks 
them,  especially  if  the  class  be  large.  These  illustrations  are  often  the  best 
that  can  be  afforded,  as  they  are  drawn  from  facts  with  which  the  children  are 
most  familiar.  The  teacher  has  derived  much  valuable  aid  in  this  manner 
from  the  children,  especially  in  the  lessons  on  Social  Economy,  when  they  have 
given  him  information  on  domestic,  workshop,  commercial,  and  other  usages, 
which  are  common  in  Scotland,  but  differ  from  those  of  London.  When  he  is 
describing  the  processes  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  the  children  are  continually 
contributing  some  additional  information  on  the  practical  details  connected  with 
their  father’s  trade,  or  derived  from  what  they  have  seen  in  workshops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  residence. 

It  is  true  that  such  information  may  be  gained  from  the  pupils  without  any 
confession  of  ignorance  or  dependence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  by  putting 
the  questions  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  questions  which  are  intended  to 
draw  forth  answers,  which  he  is  prepared  to  supply  if  the  children  cannot ; but, 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  this  is  not  done. 
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by  wasting  their  thoughts  in  idle  aspirations  after  professional 
occupations  to  which  they  are  unable  to  attain. 

As  fears  of  this  kind  have  been  occasionally  expressed  by  per- 
sons earnestly  anxious  for  the  improved  education  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  any  such  tendency  is  most 
obvious  and  unquestionable,  it  is  desirable  to  make  such  explana- 
tions of  the  practical  working  of  the  school  as  will  exhibit  its  ac- 
tual tendency  in  this  respect. 

It  is  at  once  admitted  that  the  above-named  scientific  subjects 
may  be  so  taught  as  to  fully  justify  the  apprehensions  now  stated, 
and  that  they  frequently  are  taught  in  such  a manner,  especially 
when  grudgingly  introduced  into  a school  as  supplementary  and 
extraordinary  branches  of  instruction  : and  not  only  these  but  the 
study  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
English  grammar,  as  they  are  usually  taught  in  almost  all  the  non- 
reforming schools,  has  this  tendency  in  a very  considerable  degree. 

Let  us  take  English  Grammar  as  an  example.  Every  one  who 
has  been  to  what  was  in  the  last  generation  considered  a good 
school  (and  such  now  constitute  the  majority  of  ordinary  schools), 
will  remember  how  day  after  day,  for  months  and  even  years,  one 
or  two  hours  were  spent  in  'parsing  and  construing  sentences,  and 
how  little  time  was  occupied  in  practically  learning  to  speak  or  to 
write  good  English.  This  mode  of  teaching  is  essentially  pe- 
dantic ; the  parsing  and  construing  are  regarded  as  accomplish- 
ments, prizes  and  honours  are  accorded  to  those  who  excel  in 
them,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  child  any  clear  idea  of  how  he  is 
to  apply  his  parsing  and  construing  in  the  active  business  of  life, 
when  he  becomes  a man. 

A striking  illustration  of  the  pedantic  tendency  of  the  usual 
teaching  of  grammar,  presented  itself  at  this  school  during  the  last 
session.  A policeman,  engaged  on  night-duty,  entered  the  school 
as  a pupil,  to  attend  in  the  afternoon.  Such  an  exemplary  in- 
stance of  industry  and  desire  for  improvement  was,  of  course,  re- 
garded with  much  interest,  and  the  teacher  was  most  anxious  to 
make  every  effort  to  assist  him.  The  policeman  stated  that  his  prin- 
cipal object  was  to  learn  grammar,  and  he  attended  the  grammar 
class.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  could  parse  any  ordinary  sen- 
tence with  great  volubility,  and  knew  all  the  rules  of  syntax  by 
rote ; he  had  evidently  worked  very  hard  at  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject already.  It  was  accordingly  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
now  exercise  himself  in  applying  these  rules  to  practice,  by  writing 
exercises  in  composition  ; but  he  disapproved  of  this,  and  wanted 
more  parsing  and  construing.  The  teacher  tried  to  convince  him 
that  these  were  of  no  use  whatever  in  themselves  as  mere  accom- 
plishments, but  became  useful  only  when  applied  to  enable  us  to 
understand  and  compose  good  English  ; that  in  giving  his  evi- 
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<lcnce  to  the  magistrate,  for  example,  he  was  never  called  upon  to 
parse  or  construe  his  sentences,  but  that  it  was  most  desirable 
that  his  evidence  should  he  given  in  good  and  unmistakeably  clear 
English.  In  order  to  impress  this  upon  him,  a very  simple  exer- 
cise was  given  to  him  to  write,  in  attempting  to  do  which,  he  made 
several  mistakes,  shewing,  that  although  such  an  adept  at  gram- 
matical technicalities,  he  was  unable  to  write  a letter  in  good 
English.  The  teacher  had  frequent  conversations  with  him  on  this 
subject,  and  offered  to  revise  any  number  of  exercises  he  could 
write.  The  advantages  of  attending  the  lessons  on  Physiology, 
Social  Economy,  &c.,  going  on  in  the  school  at  the  time  he  was  able 
to  attend,  were  pointed  out  to  him,  but  to  no  effect.  His  ambition 
for  self-improvement  was  so  poisoned  by  the  pedantry  of  liis  school 
education,  that  he  evidently  despised  useful  practical  knowledge, 
and  sought  only  those  attainments  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  the  essential  accomplishments  of  scholarship.  His  or- 
ganization indicated  large  perceptive  faculties,  Conccntrativeness 
and  Firmness,  with  a general  deficiency  in  the  organs  of  the  re- 
flective faculties,  a combination  which  produces  a very  teachable 
character  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  readiness  to  receive,  me- 
chanically, instruction  in  details,  but  is  not  well  adapted  to  make 
progress  in  learning  the  nature  and  relations  of  things. 

In  all  the  teaching  at  this  school,  practical  usefulness  is  promi- 
nently kept  in  view.  In  teaching  English,  derivations  are  taught 
where  these  assist  in  making  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  more 
easily  intelligible,  but  only  and  directly  for  this  object,  and  not  for 
the  mere  sake  of  being  learned ; as  much  parsing  is  given  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  rules  of  syntax  and  to 
apply  them,  and  these  rules  arc  taught  chiefly  by  exercises  on  ex- 
amples of  their  application  to  practical  composition.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  a very  satisfactory  progress  is  made  by  the  pupils  in 
practically  understanding  and  composing  English  ; to  attain  which 
about  one-fourth  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  English  Grammar 
in  schools,  for  the  same  class  of  children,  is  found  sufficient.  In 
teaching  English,  therefore,  this  school  differs  from  other  schools 
by  the  absence  of  pedantry,  to  an  extent  which  may  perhaps  lower 
it  in  the  estimation  of  the  pure  scholar,  whose  ideas  of  the  objects 
of  education  arc  identical  with  those  of  the  policeman  before  re- 
ferred to. 

In  the  scientific  department  of  the  teaching,  the  absence  of  pe- 
dantry, and  the  other  tendencies  before  described,  as  apprehended 
by  some  persons,  will  be  equally  obvious,  when  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  is  understood.  In  the  Second  Annual  lteport,  it  is  ex- 
plained that  “ Every  effort  is  made  to  train  their  minds  to  habits 
of  philosophical  investigation,  and  to  carry  them  practically  out 
of  the  very  common  error,  that  science  is  a something  confined 
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within  the  walls  of  universities,  behind  lecture  tables,  and  amongst 
stoppered  bottles  and  philosophical  apparatus  ; and  to  convince 
them  that  what  we  call  science  is  simply  a systematic  knowledge 
of  the  objects  which  exist,  and  the  agencies  which  are  ever  acting 
around  and  upon  us,  and  which  in  fact  inlluence  us  at  every  mo- 
ment of  our  lives,  and  regulate  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  every- 
day life.  They  are  taught  to  observe  the  fact,  that  the  forces,  the 
operation  of  which  science  expounds,  are  everywhere  and  always 
acting ; that  no  being  or  object  can  exist  for  a moment  without 
being  subject  to  them  ; that  our  happiness  or  misery  depends  to  a 
great  degree  upon  the  circumstance,  whether  we  place  ourselves 
in  harmony  or  at  discord  with  them  ; that  every  object  or  action 
we  can  contemplate  affords  us  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  ; that  all  nature  is  a manifestation,  and,  by  its 
relation  to  our  faculties,  a revelation  of  the  power  and  will  of  our 
Creator  ; and  that  therefore  every  duty  of  life,  great  or  small,  has 
in  itself  an  inherent  dignity  and  importance, — is  in  fact  a religious 
duty,  and  should  be  performed,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  di- 
rect advantages,  but  out  of  reverence  to  Him  who  instituted  it.” 

The  children  are  shewn  that  all  the  labours  of  the  mechanic  are 
really  scientific  operations,  reducible  to  general  fixed  principles;  that 
the  practical  mechanic  of  former  ages  was  the  true  philosopher  ; 
while  the  majority  of  the  so-called  philosophers,  before  the  time 
of  Bacon,  were  little  more  than  mere  talkers  engaged  in  frivolous 
disputation,  which  seldom  or  never  led  to  the  discovery  of  any 
practical  truths ; and  that  the  inductive  method  of  investigation 
taught  by  Bacon  to  the  philosophers  was  but  a more  systematic 
application  of  the  method  which  the  agriculturist,  the  artisan,  and 
the  housewife  of  all  ages  had  followed;  that  the  result  of  this 
combined  and  systematic  effort  of  the  philosophers  of  all  countries 
in  carrying  out  more  efficiently  the  common-sense  business  method 
of  obtaining  knowledge,  has  been,  that  modern  science,  instead  of 
being  a mere  display  of  technical  difficulties,  and  a barren  ex- 
ercise for  the  disputatious  skill  and  vanity  of  learned  men,  is  in 
reality  the  basis  of  all  the  operations  of  industry  ; and  that  all  the 
physical  advantages  of  modern  civilisation,  the  comforts,  luxuries, 
and  general  wealth  which  surround  us,  are  but  the  results  of  scien- 
tific operations,  performed  by  practical  workmen  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

Science  thus  taught  in  reference  to  its  practical  applications, 
cannot  tend  to  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  artisan  the  dignity 
of  his  occupation,  or  to  lead  his  ambition  away  from  the  useful,  in 
the  direction  of  false  intellectual  pride ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
invests  labour  with  the  dignity  of  science,  and  must  shew  him, 
that,  in  whatever  trade  he  may  be  engaged,  there  is  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  an  extended 
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sphere  of  useful  and  honourable  ambition  : for  he  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  practical  workman,  with  scientific  attainments,  has 
great  advantages  over  the  mere  student  and  professor  of  pure 
science,  in  carrying  out  the  application  of  science  to  the  improve- 
ment of  industrial  operations. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  any  discouragements 
to  well-grounded  ambition  for  change  of  occupation  from  me- 
chanical to  professional  pursuits  are  offered  to  the  children.  On 
the  contrary,  examples  are  often  given  of  how  men  like  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  others,  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  labour  to  the 
highest  honours  of  professional  dignity;  but  it  is  always  carefully 
shewn  that  in  all  such  cases,  this  result  has  been  achieved,  not  by 
neglecting  present  humble  duties,  and  idly  pining  for  more  ele- 
vated occupations,  hut  by  excelling  practically  in  the  work  at  pre- 
sent in  hand,  and  thus  proving  the  qualifications  for  higher  efforts. 
Thus,  some  of  the  boys  have  exhibited  a taste  and  skill  in  draw- 
ing which  may  ultimately  enable  them  to  become  artists,  although 
their  parents  are  not  able  to  give  them  a regular  artist’s  education. 
Instead  of  discouraging  such  an  ambition  on  this  account,  care  is 
taken  to  point  out  both  the  great  difficulty  of  success  and  the 
means  by  which,  with  steady  and  patient  perseverance,  it  may  be 
achieved,  by  the  few  who  have  the  requisite  natural  endowments. 

They  have  been  told,  how  some  of  our  great  artists  have  been 
working  men,  who  devoted  their  hours  of  recreation  to  the  prac- 
tice of  drawing  and  painting,  until  they  have  acquired  sufficient 
skill  to  produce  saleable  paintings,  or  to  get  employment  as  de- 
signers to  manufacturers.  The  fact  that  a man  or  even  a boy  or 
girl  who  can  draw  or  paint  only  moderately  well,  may  get  employ- 
ment at  the  potteries,  at  papier  mache  and  other  manufactories,  and 
thus  be  acquiring  skill,  and  advancing  towards  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  art,  while  earning  a living,  is  pointed  out  to  them.  They 
have  been  told  of  the  difficulty  which  Messrs  Jennens  andBetteridge, 
and  other  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  and  similar  ornamental 
articles,  have  had  in  obtaining  skilful  artistic  workmen,  although 
offering  high  wages,  on  account  of  the  folly  and  false  pride  of 
young  artists,  who  think  it  beneath  their  professional  dignity  to 
paint  tea-trays,  and  prefer  the  really  degrading  position  of  living 
dependent  on  their  friends,  until  they  can  paint  pictures  to  be  sold 
in  gilt  frames,  which  are  thus  made  the  test  of  artistic  dignity. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  books  used  in  the  school  were  written 
by  a physician  who  was  once  a compositor  in  Edinburgh,  and  simi- 
lar facts  of  a striking  kind,  are  carefully  gathered,  and  made  avail- 
able on  all  possible  opportunities  ; and  great  care  is  taken  to  ex- 
plain that  such  honourable  elevation  was  attained,  not  by  neglecting 
his  duties  as  a compositor,  and  idly  sighing  and  dreaming  of  pro- 
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fessional  dignity,  but  by  working  harder  than  other  compositors,  and 
thus  obtaining  the  leisure  and  means  of  professional  education. 

Too  short  a time  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  to  afford  many  data  for  ascertaining  its  effects  upon  the 
children  who  have  attended  it  for  a length  of  time,  and  are  now 
employed  as  apprentices  or  otherwise  ; but  from  what  has  been 
seen  of  the  few  whose  progress  has  been  watched,  it  appears  that 
their  general  characteristic  is  steady  practical  business  energy  ; 
they  seem  to  work  more  spontaneously,  and  to  require  less  watch- 
ing and  driving  than  most  boys — as  might  be  expected,  from  not 
having,  at  school,  been  dependent  on  the  stimulus  of  the  lash,  but 
trained  to  act  from  the  motives  suggested  by  their  own  intellectual 
convictions  and  sense  of  moral  duty. 

This  should  always  be  remembered  in  considering  the  influence 
of  corporal  punishments,  and  of  governing  by  fear  and  despotic 
authority  in  school ; for  even  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  a boy 
could  be  made  to  do  more  work,  and  to  be  more  orderly  in  school 
by  means  of  such  discipline,  its  superiority  would  not  be  thereby 
established  ; for  when  the  rod  is  withdrawn,  as  it  must  be  when  he 
leaves  school,  his  habitual  motive  to  exertion  and  self-restraint  is 
gone,  and  he  has  then  to  commence  the  most  important,  the  funda- 
mental part,  in  fact,  of  his  education,  viz.,  the  getting  a habit  of 
acting  from  a sense  of  duty,  and  a perception  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  conduct.  The  child  who,  in  school,  has  been  trained 
habitually  to  act  from  these  motives  (which,  unlike  the  rod,  he  car- 
ries with  him  wherever  he  goes  after  leaving  school),  even  though  he 
was  less  orderly,  and  less  industrious  and  attentive  as  a pupil,  than 
the  boy  who  has  been  flogged  up  to  the  required  standard  of  school 
discipline,  will  be  better  prepared  to  profit  by  the  discipline  of  life, 
which  will  naturally  become  more  effective  as  his  responsibilities 
increase,  than  the  other  who  enters  the  world  a stranger  to  such 
motives  of  action. 


W.  M.  WILLIAMS,  I T 
LOUISA  WATKINS,] 


The  promoters  of  the  school  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting 
the  continued  success  and  growing  favour  which  have  attended  it 
during  the  year  1852.  Mr  Williams  and  Miss  Watkins  have  dis- 
played all  the  zeal  and  talent  in  promoting  the  instruction  and 
moral  training  of  the  children,  for  which  they  have  been  distin- 
guished in  previous  years.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased, 

and  now  extends  to  165,  as  manv  as  the  school  can  conveniently 
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accommodate.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  from  two 
to  three  years  in  the  school  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  in  regard 
both  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  moral  improvement. 

The  experience  of  another  year  has  justified  the  anticipations  on 
which  the  school  was  founded.  It  has  been  found  practicable  to 
teach  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  to  the  children  without 
straining  their  faculties,  or  having  recourse  to  emulation,  rewards, 
or  punishments,  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion.  The  adaptation  of 
this  knowledge  to  the  human  faculties  has  rendered  the  communi- 
cation of  it  to  the  mind  as  acceptahle  as  the  supply  of  food  to  the 
body.  The  lessons  on  science  have  been  followed  with  eagerness  by 
the  pupils,  recommended  solely  by  the  inherent  interest  of  the  sub- 
jects and  their  applications  to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  The 
influence  of  this  instruction  in  wakening  up  an  observing,  reflecting, 
and  self-controlling  habit  of  mind,  is  one  of  its  leading  characteris- 
tics : The  children  learn  that  they  exist  in  the  midst  of  ever  active 
forces,  physical  and  moral,  with  which  determinate  consequences 
have  been  connected  by  the  Author  of  Nature  ; and  they  have  been 
enabled  to  discern  that  a large  extent  of  human  suffering  arises  from 
ignorance  of  the  agency  of  these  forces,  or  from  reckless  and  wilful 
encounters  with  them  ; and  also  that  the  improvement  in  their  own 
condition,  attainable  by  steady  compliance  with  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  happiness,  is  so  great  that  it  is  calculated  to  afford  them 
every  encouragement  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  and  submit  to 
the  self-restraint  which  arc  indispensable  to  that  compliance.  In 
the  lessons  on  Social  Economy,  Physiology,  and  Phrenology,  these 
conditions  are  systematically  taught. 

The  promoters  have  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  school 
advocated  the  great  practical  importance  of  teaching  Physiology, 
and  its  applications  to  health,  to  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  ; and  experience  has  shewn  that  the  young  receive  such 
instruction  with  intelligence  and  avidity.  In  the  Appendix, 
No.  IV..  two  declarations  from  high  authorities  will  be  found,  sus- 
taining this  opinion. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  took  place  in  the  end  of 
July  1852,  and  was  continued  over  one  day  and  two  evenings. 
The  junior  pupils  were  examined  in  the  school,  and  the  more 
advanced  scholars  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  before  large  audiences, 
consisting  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children,  and  of 
citizens  of  the  working  and  middle  classes,  attracted  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  school,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  previous 
examinations.  The  details  of  the  proceedings  on  these  occasions 
were  necessarily  so  similar  to  those  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  for  1851,  that  it  is  reckoned  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the  Appendix,  No.  II,  however, 
a letter  will  be  found  which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper, 
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from  the  pen  of  Major  Mair,  of  29  Abercromby  Place,  giving  an 
account  of  the  impressions  which  were  conveyed  to  his  mind  by 
the  examinations,  and  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
friends  of  secular  education. 

The  soundness  of  Major  Mair’s  impressions,  and  the  general 
participation  in  them  by  the  audience,  have  been  strikingly  evinced 
by  subsequent  events.  The  working  men  of  Leith  solicited  and 
obtained' the  advice  of  Mr  Combe  and  Mr  Simpson,  and  the  aid  of 
Mr  Williams,  in  organizing  a school  to  be  conducted  under  their 
own  auspices,  on  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  Edinburgh  Se- 
cular School.  They  have  succeeded  beyond  their  expectations. 
Mr  James  Hay  of  Leith  gave  them  a school-room  free  of  rent, 
and  he  and  others  assisted  them  with  subscriptions  in  aid  of  large 
contributions  made  by  themselves  for  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
sary furniture,  books,  and  apparatus.  They  engaged  as  head 
teacher  Mr  William  Ellis,  who  had  studied  for  some  months  un- 
der Mr  Williams,  and  as  assistant,  James  Lambert,  one  of  Mr 
Williams’  pupil  teachers,  in  addition  to  a young  woman  who 
teaches  the  girls  sewing.  The  school  was  opened  on  the  7th  of 
March,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  had  140  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, and  could  receive  no  more,  as  the  school-room  was 
inconveniently  crowded. 

Mr  Williams  has  also  been  engaged  in  giving  lessons  in  phy- 
siology and  physical  science  to  the  pupils  in  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished female  boarding-schools  in  Edinburgh  ; and  also  in  an 
eminent  boarding-school  for  boys. 

The  religious  prejudices  which  formerly  were  brought  to  bear 
against  the  school  are  now,  when  its  nature  and  merits  have  be- 
come better  known,  confined  to  a few  of  the  most  narrow-minded 
of  the  community.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  several 
other  clergymen  have  visited  it  during  the  past  year,  visits  which 
are  welcomed  equally  by  the  teachers  and  the  promoters  of  the 
school.  From  the  Rev.  W.  Id.  Gray,  Mr  Williams  received  a kind 
letter,  objecting  to  the  omission  of  doctrinal  religion  in  Mr  Ellis’s 
work,  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  on  page  11,  and  in  the  school. 
Mr  Williams  wrote  a reply,  explaining  the  object  of  Mr  Ellis’s 
work,  and  the  position  of  the  school  in  reference  to  the  omission 
complained* of.  This  reply  embodies  so  fully  the  views  of  the  pro- 
moters on  this  interesting  subject,  that  they  have  requested  and 
obtained  the  permission  of  Mr  Gray  and  Mr  Williams  to  print 
the  correspondence  in  the  Appendix,  No.  III. 

The  friends  of  secular  education  have  long  felt  it  as  an  injustice 
and  a grievance,  that  while  they  are  taxed  to  fill  the  national  ex- 
chequer, funds  should  be  copiously  drawn  from  that  source  and 
bestowed  on  schools  established  for  teaching  sectarian  religion 
alono-  with  secular  instruction,  while  all  aid  is  refused  by  the 
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Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Education,  to 
schools  in  which  purely  secular  instruction  is  given.  The  pro- 
moters are  glad  to  observe  that  this  injustice  has  been  recognised 
in  a report  by  Mr  Morell,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  school  inspectors 
(see  Appendix,  No.  V.),  and  they  hope  that  it  will  speedily  he 
removed,  and  that  secular  schools  will  he  admitted  to  the  same 
advantages  as  are  bestowed  on  sectarian  seminaries. 

- The  promoters  have  again  to  return  their  most  grateful  thanks 
to  the  friends  of  secular  education  who  have  so  liberally  supplied 
them  with  funds  during  the  past  year ; and  while  they  must  con- 
tinue to  acknowledge  the  disinterested  generosity  of  their  English 
subscribers,  they  are  happy  to  refer  to  the  large  increase  of  dona- 
tions from  their  fellow  citizens  in  Edinburgh.  These  afford  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  the  advance  of  the  school  in  public  favour. 

Owing  to  infirm  health,  Mr  Combe  has  been  unable  this  winter 
to  teach  the  Phrenological  Class,  but  this  duty  has  been  success- 
fully discharged  by  Mr  Williams. 

GEO.  COMBE. 

JAMES  SIMPSON. 


Edinburgh,  24 th  April  1853. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  I. 


ABSTRACT  OF  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  WILLIAMS 
SECULAR  SCHOOL. 

(For  the  Year  1852.) 


RECEIPTS,  DONATIONS,  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Balance  from  1851, 

The  Trustees  of  W.  R.  Henderson,  Esq., 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Lady  Hartland,  Hampton  Court, 

Mrs  Fanny  Kemble,  99  Eaton  Place,  London, 

Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  Physician  to  the  Queen,  London, 

Paul  Butler,  Esq.,  London, 

William  Ellis,  Esq.,  Champion  Hill,  Camberwell, 

Thomas  Horlock  Bastard,  Esq.,  Charlton,  Dorsetshire, 

George  Combe,  Esq.,  45  Melville  Street, 

Charles  Jenner,  Esq.,  Princes  Street, 

Hewett  Cotterell  Watson,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton, 

M.  B.  Sampson,  Esq.,  13  Lombard  Street,  London, 

H.  O.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Ripon  Lodge,  Reading, 

Miss  Caroline  Ann  Griffiths  Hastings, 

Dr  Abram  Cox,  Kingston,  Surrey, 

Joseph  Kidd,  Esq.,  37  Moorgate  Street,  London, 

Miss  Carnegie,  Laverock  Bank, 

John  Oliver,  Esq.,  High  Street, 

Arthur  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  Cambo,  Morpeth, 

Right  Hon.  Duncan  M‘Laren,  Lord  Provost,  Newington  House, 
Major  Mair,  29  Abercromby  Place, 

Dr  James  Coxe,  9 Atholl  Crescent, 

Robert  Cox,  Esq.,  W.S.,  25  Rutland  Street, 

John  Cox,  Esq.,  Gorgie  Mills, 

Francis  Farquharson,  Esq.,  of  Finzean, 

Messrs  J.  and  J.  Gray,  Melbourne  Place, 

Thomas  Knox,  Esq.,  15  Hanover  Street, 

D.  Low,  Esq.,  6 South  Bridge, 

Charles  M£Laren,  Esq.,  Moreland  Cottage,  near  Edinburgh, 
James  Simpson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  33  Northumberland  Street, 
Mrs  Richard  Carmichael,  Dublin, 

Misses  M.  and  B.  Combe,  7 Morrison  Street, 

Miss  Douglas,  Ainslie  Place, 

Miss  Stirling  Graham  of  Duntrune, 

Mrs  Leith  Lumsden,  Meggetland  House,  near  Edinburgh, 

The  Honourable  Lord  Murray,  11  Great  Stuart  Street, 

Robert  Bryson,  Esq.,  Salisbury  Road,  Newington, 

A Friend,  per  William  Ellis,  Esq., 

George  II.  Girle,  Esq.,  5 St  John  Street, 

William  Ivory,  Esq.,  W.S.,  St  Boque  Cottage,  near  Edinburgh, 
Charles  Oliphant,  Esq.,  W.S.,  Argyle  Square, 

Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.,  \\\S.,  39  Great  King  Street, 

Mrs  George  Cox,  Alva  Street, 

Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.,  2 South  Bridge, 

R.  R.  Noel,  Esq.,  Dresden, 
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Carry  forward, 


£168  17  7i 
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Brought  forwai’d, 

W.  Renton,  Esq.,  14  Princes  Street, 

John  Ritchie,  Esq.,  257  High  Street, 

Robert  Shiels,  Esq.,  5 Bristo  Place, 

John  Anderson,  Esq.,  4J  North  Bridge, 

Henry  Bowie,  Esq.,  4 Queen  Street, 

James  D.  Grant  junior,  Esq.,  18  South  Bridge,  - 
John  Gray,  Esq.,  10  Hanover  Street, 

John  Russell,  Esq.,  18  Leith  Street, 

Dr  D.  Wilson,  Archibald  Place,  . 

Mr  Speddin,  Kirkcaldy, 

School  Fees, 

Subscription  of  Children  to  Circulating  Library,  at  Id.  per  month,  1 
From  Phrenological  Society  and  others,  for  use  of  coals  and  gas,  1 
Interest  from  Royal  Bank,  . . . . 0 

Sundries,  . . . . . . 0 
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11  7 
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Total  Receipts, 


£303  3 5* 


EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries  and  proportions  of  Fees  to  Male  and  Fe- 
male Teachers,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Monitors, 


Surgeon 


for  the  Year  1852, 

Rent  and  Taxes  for  School-house,  No.  1 
Square,  and  Hall  for  Examination, 

Fires,  Gas,  and  Cleaning  School, 

School-Fittings,  Furniture,  and  Repairs, 
School-Books  and  Stationery, 

Apparatus,  &c., 

Printing  Reports,  Pi’ospectuses,  and  Circulars,  Ad- 
vertising, Postages,  &c., 

Excursion  of  Childi’en  to  Carlops, 

Visit  to  Exhibition  of  Royal  Aca- 
demy, Refreshments  at  Examina- 
tions, 

Donation  for  Excursion, 

from  Lady  Hartland,  2 0 

Children’s  payments  for  do.,  2 16 
Donation  from  Geo.  Combe, 

Esq.,  for  Visit  to  Royal 
Academy,  . , 0 16 
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Sundries,  including  implements  and  materials  for 
Garden,  .... 

Total  Expenditure, 
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Balance  in  favour  of  School, 


294  6 o } 

£8  17  0 


Edinburgh , 2 5th  April  1853. — I have  examined  the  detailed  ac- 
counts, of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  abstract,  and  compared  them 
with  the  vouchers,  and  hereby  certify  that  they  arc  correctly  stated, 
and  sufficiently  vouched. 

Wm.  FRASER, 

1 Albyn  Place. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  II. 


EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAMS’  SECULAR  SCHOOL. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTSMAN. 

29  Abercromby  Place,  Aug.  2,  1852. 

Sir, — Ever  since  the  commencement  of  this  school,  which  lias 
now  been  established  for  four  years,  I have  taken  a warm  interest 
in  its  welfare,  believing,  as  I do,  that  there  is  a principle  in  it  that 
will  ultimately  extend  to  all  our  public  day-schools.  I feel  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  character  of 
this  school,  seeing  the  public  is  in  possession  of  its  three  successive 
annual  reports,  the  last  of  which,  lately  published,  has  excited 
very  considerable  interest.  The  examination  commenced  with  the 
junior  classes  on  Monday  last,  in  the  school-room  of  the  Institu- 
tion, in  Surgeons’  Square;  the  more  advanced  classes  were  ex- 
amined in  the  Waterloo  Rooms  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, commencing  at  eight  o’clock,  and  continuing  each  evening 
till  near  eleven  o’clock.  They  were  attended  by  a highly  interest- 
ing assembly  of  upwards  of  400  persons,  who  gave  unflagging  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  and  repeatedly  applaud- 
ed the  pupils  as  they  gave  proofs  of  information  as  intelligent  as 
various,  and  rose  to  their  feet  at  the  conclusion  to  give  three  hearty 
cheers  for  the  school,  the  teachers,  and  the  promoters. 

In  enclosing  you  an  outline  of  the  examination,  I may  merely 
add  that  I attended  during  the  whole  of  them,  and  experienced  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  never-wearying  energy  of  Mr 
Williams,  who  has  the  most  enviable  gift  of  imparting  every  branch 
of  knowledge  in  the  most  simple  and  attractive  manner.  In  at- 
tempting to  call  attention  to  this  school,  I beg  to  say  I merely 
record  what  I witnessed,  along  with  many  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
and  I am  sure  many  more  would  have  attended  had  they  been 
aware  of  its  great  merits. 

On  Monday  the  26th  ult.,  the  junior  classes  were  examined  in 
the  school  theatre,  in  Surgeon  Square.  After  Phonetic  and 
Common  Reading,  the  latter  facilitated  by  the  former,  and  Arith- 
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mctic,  Miss  Watkins  examined  the  children  on  Geography.  The 
youngest  children  in  the  school  were  able  to  name  and  point  out 
all  the  countries,  cities,  oceans,  seas,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  on  the 
map  of*  the  World.  Elizabeth  Watson,  one  of  the  pupil  teachers, 
then  examined  the  youngest  children  (from  four  to  seven  years  of 
age)  on  the  silk-worm,  illustrating  by  a number  of  living  speci- 
mens, in  various  stages  of  their  growth,  some  feeding,  some  spin- 
ning, and  others  just  taken  from  the  cocoons  in  the  chrysalis  state. 
The  process  of  winding  Avas  shewn,  and  also  specimens  of  skeins  of 
silk  from  silk- worms,  bred  in  the  school-house.  The  Natural 
History  and  Structure  of  Insects  generally,  as  well  as  the  processes 
of  silk  manufacture,  were  described  by  the  children  in  this  lesson, 
which  was  given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  by  objects, 
which  is  extensively  adopted  in  the  school.  Two  of  the  pupil 
teachers,  W.  Mason  and  J.  Lambert,  then  examined  the  children 
of  the  second  division  (from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age)  upon  the 
Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physiology.  The  children 
explained  the  constitution  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  its 
effects,  the  construction  of  the  common  pump  and  the  air-pump, 
the  transmission  of  sound,  light,  &c.  In  Physiology,  they  de- 
scribed the  human  skeleton,  naming  all  the  bones,  their  principal 
uses,  described  the  structure  and  uses  of  muscles,  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  respiration,  and  added  some  of  the  more  simple  rules 
for  the  promotion  of  health. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  elder  pupils  were  'examined  in  the 
Waterloo  Rooms  by  Mr  Williams  on  English  reading,  grammar, 
and  composition,  when  it  was  explained  that  in  teaching  grammar 
the  practical  application  of  every  rule  to  the  business  of  composi- 
tion is  strictly  attended  to,  less  time  being  spent  upon  mere  par- 
sing than  is  usual.  This  was  illustrated  by  taking  some  sentence?, 
analysing  and  reconstructing  them.  The  children  then  solved 
mentally  a number  of  difficult  arithmetical  questions,  both  in 
Avhole  and  fractional  arithmetic,  and  the  more  advanced  pupils 
worked  on  a black  board  some  problems  in  algebraical  equations 
and  civil  engineering  ; tAvo  little  boys  not  eleven  years  of  age  cal- 
culated the  quantity  of  coal  that  would  be  consumed  in  raising  to 
its  place  the  materials  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  the 
time  a 300  horse-poAver  engine  Avould  take  to  do  it.  The  teacher 
then  explained  that  the  mere  naming  of  the  places  on  the  map  Avas 
taught  to  quite  the  youngest  children,  and  referred  to  the  previous 
examination  in  reference  to  their  proficiency  in  that.  By  this 
means  they  are  qualified  when  they  enter  the  higher  classes  to 
study  intelligently  the  more  difficult  questions  in  physical  and  po- 
litical geography,  and  this  evening  they  Avcre  accordingly  exa- 
mined upon  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean,  and 
explained  the  causes  of  the  trade-Avinds,  and  the  prevalent  Avest- 
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erly  winds  of  tlie  temperate  zones,  and  their  influences  on  the  wea- 
ther, temperature,  &c.  Some  chemical  experiments  were  then 
shewn  to  the  children,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  explain  the 
phenomena  thus  exhibited,  the  questions  connected  with  these,  in- 
cluding the  subjects  of  chemical  affinity,  combustion,  the  structure 
of  flame,  the  manner  in  which  plants  elaborate  from  the  atmo- 
sphere the  combustible  materials,  radiation,  and  absorption  of  heat, 
and  several  applications  of  these  laws  to  domestic  economy,  &c. 

Mr  Simpson  introduced  the  examination  on  Physical  Science  by 
explaining  its  importance  to  working  men,  and  quoted  some  pas- 
sages from  Dr  Lyon  Playfair’s  lecture  on  the  results  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  which  acknowledged  that  in  the  application  of  science 
to  manufacture  we  were  unmistakeably  beaten  by  French  work- 
men, and  must  look  to  our  laurels  by  introducing  elementary 
science  into  our  schools  for  the  working  classes.  This  had  been 
done  previously,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr  Playfair,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  establishment. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  pupils  were  examined  at  consider- 
able length  upon  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  lawrs  of  health,  and  shewed  themselves  quite  familiar  with 
the  subject,  and  quite  aware  of  the  operation  of  intemperate  and 
uncleanly  habits  upon  health,  respectability,  and  happiness.  The 
subject  of  the  currency  was  taken  to  test  their  attainments  in  Social 
Economy : the  ease  with  which  they  grasped  this  subject  and  traced 
the  probable  effects  upon  prices,  Avages,  fixed  and  variable  incomes, 
the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  of  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia — demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making 
perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  to  young  children,  even  the  most 
abstruse  and  difficult  questions  of  political  economy,  and  always 
with  a practical  and  useful  application. 

They  were  then  examined  on  Phrenology,  and,  after  pointing 
out  the  position  of  the  various  organs  upon  a skull,  were  ques- 
tioned upon  the  application  of  its  principles  to  practical  morality ; 
the  necessity  of  actual  exercise  and  training  in  practice  of  virtue, 
as  well  as  a knowledge  of  moral  precepts,  was  shewn.  The  chil- 
dren explained  the  reason  of  this,  viz.,  the  dependence  of  moral 
powrer  on  the  vigorous  action  of  the  cerebral  organs  of  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  the  necessity  of  exercise  in  producing  strength. 
Between  the  examinations  on  the  different  subjects,  the  children 
sang  several  songs  in  two  parts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Brechin. 
On  the  last  evening  a piece  of  music,  in  two  parts,  written  on  a 
large  sheet,  was  hung  up  ; the  teacher  stated  that  the  children  had 
never  seen  this  piece  of  music  before,  and  that  it  Avas  intended  to 
test  their  power  of  singing  at  sight.  They  sang  it  oft  at  once 
the  girls  taking  the  upper,  and  the  boys  the  lower  part,  going 
through  the  Avhole  with  only  two  or  three  slight  mistakes. 
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Thus,  Sir,  have  I attempted  to  draw  a clear  hut  simple  state- 
ment of  this  most  interesting  and  valuable  institution — interest- 
ing from  the  many  intelligent  young  persons  connected  with  it, 
and  valuable  owing  to  the  firs  t*r  ate  education  which  it  imparts  in 
every  branch  of  useful  science.  Hoping  you  may  consider  this  as 
deserving  of  a place  in  the  columns  of  your  journal,  I am,  &c. 

Arthur  Mair. 


APPENDIX,  No.  III. 

CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  QUESTION,— WHO  SHOULD  TEACH 

CHRISTIANITY  TO  CHILDREN;  THE  SCHOOLMASTERS  OR  THE 

CLERGY ? 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray,  of  Lady  Tester's  Parish , to 

Mr  Williams. 

23  Minto  Street,  Edinburgh, 
March  28,  1853. 

Dear  Sir, — I return  you  Ellis’s  book  with  thanks.  Much  it 
contains  is  true  and  important  ; but  to  keep  out  of  it  the  very 
name  of  God,  and  his  character  as  manifested  in  Nature  and  Pro- 
vidence even,  is  very  reprehensible.  Geologists,  physicians,  astro- 
nomers, phrenologists,  differ  in  many  things  as  well  as  theologians; 
and  never  to  teach  anything  that  is  gainsaid  is  not  the  way  to 
progress  in  any  science.  As  to  its  being,  in  any  sense,  an  answer 
to  those  questions  on  the  back  of  it,* — that  is  mockery.  They  are 
the  very  yearnings  of  the  human  soul ; and  to  attempt  to  answer 
them  without  appealing  to  all  God’s  revelations,  not  only  in  Na- 
ture and  in  Providence,  but  in  the  Word  of  Inspiration  too,  is,  I 
believe,  to  give  your  scholars  stones  for  bread.  I am,  &c. 

W.  H.  Gray. 

Mr  Williams  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gray. 

Rev.  dear  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Mr  Ellis’s 
book  and  the  accompanying  note  expressing  your  opinion  of  that 
work,  and  of  the  Secular  School. 

You  seem  to  misunderstand  the  object  of  both,  by  supposing 
that  we  profess  to  give  a complete  course  of  education  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  fact  being,  that  we  undertake  only  a portion  of  educa- 
tion, viz.,  the  secular  portion,  just  as  our  neighbour  in  Infirmary 

* “ What  am  I?  Where  am  I ? What  ought  I to  do?  and  How  am  I to  be- 
come qualified  and  disposed  to  do  what  I ought  ?” 
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Street,  Mr  Moffat,  teaches  writing  and  accounts,  his  pupils  going 
somewhere  else  for  their  classics,  English  grammar,  &c. ; — his  rea- 
son, I suppose,  for  confining  himself  to  these  departments  being, 
that  he  can  teach  them  best,  hjobody  supposes  that  Mr  Moffat 
considers  the  instruction  given  in  his  class-room  as  a complete 
course  of  education. 

My  position  is  exactly  analogous — I do  not  teach  revealed  re- 
ligion, because  I am  not  qualified  to  do  so ; not  because  I think  it 
unnecessary. 

Mr  Ellis,  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  distinctly  states  the  same 
thing ; and  the  questions  on  the  cover, — “ What  am  I ? Where  am 
I ? What  ought  I to  do  \ and  How  am  I to  become  qualified  and 
disposed  to  do  what  I ought  V’ — are  not  the  only  questions  the  child 
must  naturally  ask,  though  they  include  almost  everything  relative 
to  this  state  of  existence,  and  our  secular  duties  and  requirements. 
The  theological  questions  naturally  follow  these,  and  might  be 
put  thus : — Why  am  I what  I am  1 Why  am  I where  I am  1 
Why  am  I so  constituted  as  to  be  bound  to  perform  such  duties  1 
What  is  to  become  of  me  when  this  life  is  ended,  and  these  duties 
have  been  performed  or  neglected  1 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  second  set  of  questions  cannot  be 
properly  solved  until  the  first  is  satisfactorily  answered ; that 
there  are  difficulties  started  by  the  second  set  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  first,  and,  therefore,  that  the  secular  education  should 
precede  the  theological  education.  If  I am  right  in  these  views, 
then  a man  may  be  a very  efficient  secular  teacher,  but  quite  in- 
competent as  a theological  teacher.  This  is  Mr  Ellis’s  position, 
as  he  states  in  the  preface  to  his  book. 

Mr  Ellis  is  an  active  man  of  business,  has  had  great  experience 
in  the  management  of  secular  affairs,  and  has  studied  profoundly 
the  whole  subject  of  social  economy  ; but  he  is  not  a theologian  : 
He  is  neither  a doctor  nor  bachelor  of  divinity,  nor  has  he,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  attended  any  of  the  divinity  classes  at  any  of  the 
universities,  nor  in  any  other  way  made  this  a subject  of  special 
study.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  he  is  performing  a high 
and  important  duty  in  thus  teaching  the  subjects  which  he  has 
mastered ; while  it  might  be  regarded  as  presumption  in  him,  were 
he  to  set  himself  up  as  a public  teacher  of  a subject  which  lie  had 
not  systematically  studied  : The  higher  and  more  difficult  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  culpable  would  such  presumption  appear. 

If  you  dissent  from  these  remarks,  and  affirm  that  a man  of  busi- 
ness like  Mr  Ellis,  who  has  never  been  a student  of  theology,  is 
qualified  to  come  forward  through  the  press,  or  otherwise,  as  a public 
theological  teacher,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  laborious 
studies  of  the  long  curriculum  of  divinity,  through  which  you  and 
other  clergymen  have  passed,  are  unnecessary ; and,  in  like  man- 
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ner,  if  I,  or  any  other  secular  teacher  who  lias  not  been  educated 
for  the  church,  am  qualified  to  undertake  the  very  responsible  duty 
of  the  religious  teaching  and  training  of  the  young,  then  the  mem- 
ber of  any  other  secular  profession  may  undertake  the  certainly  not 
more  difficult  and  responsible  duty  of  carrying  on  that  religious 
education  in  after  life  ; and  thus  the  separate  profession  of  clergy- 
man would  be  entirely  superseded. 

Every  argument  which  is  brought  to  bear  against  the  separa- 
tion of  secular  and  religious  teaching  in  schools,  will  apply  with 
equal  force  against  the  separation  of  secular  and  religious  func- 
tions of  all  kinds,  and  vice  versa : if  it  be  necessary  to  conjoin 
secular  and  religious  teaching,  and  to  combine  in  one  person  the 


secular  and  religious  teacher  in  schools,  then,  for  the  same  rea- 


sons, must  we  unite  all  other  secular  and  religious  public  duties 
— work  and  worship,  pleading  and  preaching.  The  separation  of 
time,  or  place,  or  persons,  must  be  alike  dangerous  in  the  after 
school  of  adult  life,  as  in  the  first  school  of  childhood ; and  Sab- 
baths, churches,  ministers,  &c.,  must  all  be  swept  away. 

But  general  experience  shews,  that  it  is  not  advantageous  to 
combine  secular  and  religious  instruction  in  schools.  Where  the 
clergy  have  undertaken  secular  instruction,  they  have  generally  / 
made  it  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  their  own  sectarian  views..  ; 
On  the  other  hand,  I appeal  to  you,  whether  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  ordinary  schoolmasters  in  England  and  Scotland 
is  worthy  of  the  name  of  religious  instruction  at  all.  In  how 
many  of  the  schools  in  Edinburgh,  where  Heading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  Christianity,  are  the 
advertised  branches  of  instruction,  arc  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity taught  in  a satisfactory  manner,  or  taught  at  all?  Are  the 
children,  who  at  these  schools  learn  the  Catechism  by  rote,  and 
use  the  Bible  as  a reading  and  spelling  book,  qualified  to  meet  the 
arguments  contained  in  such  books  as  Greg’s  Creed  of  Christen- 
dom, or  any  other  of  the  numerous  popular  works  denying  or  ques- 
tioning the  authority  of  Christianity,  which  are  now  published 
at  a cheap  rate,  and  numerously  circulated  among  the  working 
classes  \ You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  the  contents  of  the 
works  of  Strauss,  Hennell,  and  other  German  and  English  writers 
of  the  same  school,  are  epitomised  and  made  popular  by  lecturers 
of  considerable  argumentative  and  oratorical  power  ; that  these 
lecturers  are  travelling  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  and  wher- 
ever they  go  attract  large  audiences  of  the  working  classes,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  pay  travelling  and  advertising  expenses,  the  hire  of 
halls,  &c.,  and  leave  a surplus  for  the  lecturer’s  livelihood,  all  out 
of  twopenny  and  threepenny  admission  tickets;  that  the  men  who 
hear  these  lectures,  expound  again  the  substance  of  them  in  their 
respective  workshops,  where,  for  months  afterwards,  they  remain 
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established  as  standard  subjects  of  debate.  In  these  same  work- 
shops are  afterwards  apprenticed  or  otherwise  employed,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  children  who  have  attended  the  schools,  where  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Religion,  &c.,  are  taught  together,  in  the  same 
dull  rote  and  routine  manner.  What  effect  are  such  workshop  de- 
bates and  freethinking  lectures  likely  to  have  on  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren who  have  simply  been  taught  to  believe  in  Christianity,  but 
•never  taught  Avhy  \ These  lecturers  are  skilful  teachers  ; they  are 
not  satisfied  with  mere  mumbling  questions  and  answers  by  rote,  but 
use  all  the  arts  of  argument  and  rhetoric,  and  lay  before  their  au- 
diences, in  the  most  efficient  manner,  all  the  historical  and  rational 
evidence  that  can  be  found  to  support  their  positions. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  we  hear  so  many  complaints  from  the 
clergy  of  the  spread  of  infidelity,  especially  in  the  towns  and  through 
workshops ; and  so  long  as  the  clergy  are  satisfied  with  leaving 
the  most  important  part  of  their  duties,  viz.,  the  religious  teach- 
ing and  training  of  the  young,  in  the  hands  of  the  already  over- 
worked, underpaid,  and  inefficient  schoolmaster,  this  spread  of  in- 
fidelity wilt  continue  to  increase  at  an  accelerating  rate.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  individuals  who  are  constitutionally  indisposed  to 
trouble  themselves  about  evidence  at  all,  who,  in  order  to  escape  the 
labour  of  thinking  for  themselves,  are  willing  to  believe  whatever 
they  are  told  authoritatively,  and  who  in  school,  by  the  mecha- 
nical mode  of  teaching  catechisms,  have  been  trained  to  separate 
reason  from  religion,  and  in  the  latter  to  lean  habitually  upon 
mere  authority,  are  likely  to  find  themselves  more  comfortable  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  than  in  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  Thus, 
by  neglecting  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  cravings  of  pupils  who  have 
strong  reasoning  powers,  and  fostering  habits  of  intellectual  indo- 
lence and  superstitious  credulity  in  those  who  are  naturally  en- 
dowed with  more  of  sentiment  than  intellect,  the  inefficient  reli- 
gious instruction  given  by  the  common  schoolmaster,  prepares  the 
former  for  Rationalism,  and  the  latter  for  Romanism  ; and  thus  be- 
tween the  two  the  Protestant  clergy  may  ultimately  find  them- 
selves completely  overpowered. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  would  be  the  probable  result  if  com- 
mon schools  in  general  were  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as 
mine;  if  they  were  purely  Secular  Schools;  if  no  pretensions 
whatever  were  made  of  teaching  Christianity  ; and  the  Bible  were 
not  used  as  a school-book  ? 

I can  answer  for  my  own  department,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  if  the  teachers  were  selected  simply  in  reference 
to  their  secular  attainments  and  moral  character,  without  regard 
to  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  and  independent  of  clerical  patronage,  the 
secular  teaching  would  be  much  more  efficiently  conducted.  If 
their  labours  were  confined  to  secular  teaching  and  training,  with 
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liberty  to  select  their  books  and  materials,  and  make  their  ar- 
rangements with  reference  to  secular  efficiency  alone,  subject  to  no 
theological  interference,  their  secular  success  would  be  the  greater. 

Respecting  the  management  of  the  theological  department,  under 
these  circumstances,  you  are  best  able  to  judge ; but  it  appears 
to  inc,  that  if  the  religious  teaching  were  placed  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  it  would  be  much  better  carried  out  than  at 
present : and  this  might  be  done  without  interfering  at  all  with 
the  present  duties  of  clergymen,  for  there  are  large  numbers  of  i 
students  of  all  denominations  who  have  completed  their  course  of 
study,  and  arc  duly  qualified  to  act  as  theological  teachers,  but 
who,  not  having  yet  obtained  a regular  charge  as  clergymen, 
would  in  the  meantime  be  glad,  for  a moderate  salary,  to  under- 
take the  religious  teaching  of  the  young,  either  in  the  churches 
when  no  public  worship  is  going  on,  or  in  the  schools,  at  separate 
hours  from  the  secular  teaching,  or  in  a room  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  according  as  might  be  found  most  convenient.  In  my 
school,  the  whole  of  Saturday  is  left  free  for  that  purpose,  and  I 
otfer  you  the  use  of  the  school-room  on  that  day  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  such  of  my  pupils  as  belong  to  your  church,  and 
whose  parents  may  desire  to  place  them  under  your  charge.  I can 
conceive  nothing  better  adapted  for  the  preliminary  training  of  young 
clergymen  than  thus  teaching  children,  under  the  superintendence 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  experience  of  the  regular  minister  of  the 
place  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  activity  and  elasticity  of 
youth  would  render  him  in  many  respects  a better  teacher  of  chil- 
dren than  an  older  man.  As  long  as  we  continue  pretending  to 
teach  Christianity  in  the  common  schools,  religious  education  is 
likely  to  continue  in  its  present  state  of  miserable  inefficiency. 
While  the  Bihle  and  Catechism  are  supposed  to  be  taught  along 
with  the  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  parents  and  pastors 
are  apt  to  believe  that  the  religious  education  of  children  is  suffi- 
ciently provided  for  when  they  are  sent  to  the  common  school, 
and  further  effort  is  neglected,  or  very  imperfectly  made.  This,  I 
anticipate,  will,  ere  long  be  understood  by  the  clergy  themselves  ; 
and  we  shall  then  find  them  earnestly  advocating,  as  the  essential 
preliminary  step  towards  the  general  improvement  of  religious 
education,  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  Bible  and  Catechism 
from  common  schools,  the  first  proposal  of  which  has  caused  so 
much  theological  odium  to  be  cast  upon  the  advocates  of  separate 
secular  instruction. 

You  say  that  in  the  Secular  School  I am  giving  “ stones  for 
bread but  you  must  not  forget  that  in  teaching  the  sciences 
I am  convcving  to  the  minds  of  the  children  knowledge  of  God’s 
works  and  natural  institutions.  So  far  from  this  knowledge 
being  “ stones,”  it  is  literally  the  means  appointed  by  divine 
wisdom  for  enabling  the  working  classes  the  more  success- 
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fully  to  earn  their  daily  bread ; and  this  they  must  have  before 
they  can  become  recipients  of  that  doctrine  which  you  recognise 
as  exclusively  “bread.”  I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  importance 
of  this  knowledge  in  its  moral  and  religious  hearings  ; the  following 
extract  from  one  of  your  own  published  sermons  shews  how  fully 
you  appreciate  it : — “ The  works  of  creation  are  a revelation  of  the 
character  and  will  of  God,  and  they  are  meant  and  fitted  for  the 
discipline  of  man.  Science  expounding  this  volume  of  nature,  and 
observation  and  experience  pointing  out  the  natural  laws  of  God’s 
appointment,  are  preachers  leading  us  to  faith  and  duty — to  faith 
in  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God — to  the  duties  we,  as 
creatures,  should  perform.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  also  a 
revelation  from  God,  designed  by  their  discipline  to  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  and  the  likeness  of  God.  Every  thing  which  hap- 
pens is  a sermon  speaking  of  His  character,  and  pressing  upon 
man  His  will.”*  In  another  sense,  therefore,  I will  admit 
that  I am  giving  stones,  not,  however,  as  a substitute  for  bread, 
but  in  order  that  there  may  be  bread,  for  the  stones  must  precede 
the  bread.  Just  as  the  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust  must  be  first 
formed,  and  then  disintegrated  to  produce  the  soil  in  which  the  seed 
of  the  wheat  must  be  sown  ; so  must  sound  secular  knowledge  form 
the  basis — the  soil  in  which  all  true  religious  knowledge  must  be 
planted.  Rank  superstition  is  the  theological  weed  which  must  ne- 
cessarily take  root,  and  can  alone  flourish  upon  the  foundation  of 
secular  ignorance. 

Leave,  then,  the  schoolmaster  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the 
laborious  task  of  thus  breaking  up  the  ground,  and  enriching  it 
with  the  compost  of  secular  knowledge  and  habits  of  willing  obe- 
dience to  the  sense  of  duty,  and  then  the  labours  of  the  clergy  will 
be  rendered  far  more  effective  than  hitherto  in  implanting  the  seeds 
of  pure  and  elevating  religion. 

All  agree  that  the  great  want  of  the  present  day  is  a compre- 
hensive system  of  national  education,  and  that  the  only  important 
obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out  is  the  “ religious 
difficulty.” 

What  is  this  “ religious  difficulty?”  Simply  this,  that  the 
clergy  and  members  of  the  different  denominations  who  cannot 
agree  as  to  what  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  arc,  unite  in  insisting 
that  there  shall  be  no  education  unless  the  “ doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity” form  a part ; and  every  attempt  to  legislate  in  compliance 
with  this  contradictory  demand  has  necessarily  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  inherent  impossibility. f It  being  thus  demonstrably 
impossible  for  any  actual  or  imaginable  government  to  frame 

* “ The  World  a State  of  Trial  and  Temptation  a Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Gray,  A.M.,  Lady  Tester’s,  Edinburgh.  (The  Edinburgh  Christian  Maga- 
zine, vol.  iv.,  p.  33,  34.) 

t See  this  illustrated  in  No.  VI.  of  the  Appendix. 
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a national  scheme  of  religious  education  to  suit  the  views  of  all 
the  various  sects,  a simple  and  obvious  remedy  for  the  difficulty 
lias  been  proposed,  viz  : — that  the  secular  government  should  or- 
ganize and  superintend  the  secular  department  of  national  educa- 
tion; and  the  clergy,  who  are  paid  to  teach  Christianity,  should  dis- 
charge this  duty,  personally,  or  by  qualified  deputies,  each  to  the 
children  of  his  own  parish  or  congregation. 

How  have  the  clergy  responded  to  this  proposal!  Have  they 
shewn  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  high  calling,  by  eagerly 
ottering  to  undertake  the  extra  labour  of  tending  the  lambs,  as 
well  as  the  sheep  of  their  llocks  ? Have  they  (if  too  much  occupied 
to  undertake  the  direct  labour  themselves)  ottered  to  superintend 
it  1 Or  have  they  shewn  a desire  to  throw  a portion  of  their  own 
duties  upon  others  who  have  already  much  to  do,  and  thereby 
thrust  most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  national  improvement, 
both  secular  and  spiritual  ? Such  questions  as  these  are  naturally 
suggested  to  all  who  reflect  seriously  on  the  deplorable  amount  of 
ignorance,  vice,  and  misery,  that  still  exists  in  this  otherwise  highly 
civilised  land.  The  numbers  who  do  thus  reflect  arc  considerable 
and  influential,  and  are  growing  very  rapidly.  They  will  not  only 
ask  these  questions,  but  will  find  answers  to  them.  And  upon 
the  answers  thus  found,  will  depend — more  perhaps  than  upon  any 
thing  else  that  can  be  named — the  moral  position  of  the  clergy  in 
the  next  generation  ; so  fearfully  great  is  the  responsibility  in- 
volved. 

The  only  explanation  I can  give  of  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  clergy  in  reference  to  this  question,  is,  that  the  propositions  of 
those  who  advocate  the  separation  of  secular  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tion in  a national  scheme,  have,  in  consequence  of  their  novelty,  been 
misunderstood,  and  that  separation  has  been  interpreted  to  signify 
exclusion.  I sincerely  hope  that  a very  short  time  will  suffice  to 
correct  this  mistake,  and  that  the  clergy  will  themselves  remove 
the  “ religious  difficulty,”  by  spontaneously  organizing  a scheme 
for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  whole  community,  under  their 
own  direct  superintendence,  and  leave  the  temporal  legislator  to 
carry  out  unimpeded  the  thus  simplified  requirements  of  a National 
Secular  Education  ; which,  in  conjunction  with  the  religious  educa- 
tion thus  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  clergy,  will  raise  the  mil- 
lions of  squalid  savages  who  defile  the  dark  byeways  of  our  villages, 
towns,  and  cities,  to  the  rank  of  truly  human  and  civilised  beings. 

If  the  clergy  do  not  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  teach  religion 
to  the  children  as  well  as  to  the  adults  of  their  parishes  and  con- 
gregations, it  would  greatly  simplify  the  question  of  National 
Education  if  they  would  declare  this  in  an  authoritative  form.  If 
this  were  once  settled  by  public  opinion,  or  by  Parliament,  the 
great  “ religious  difficulty”  would  disappear  ; because  it  might  then 
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be  easily  determined  whether,  failing  the  clergy,  the  schoolmaster 
was  the  only  proper  religious  teacher  for  the  young. 

I should  not  have  troubled  you  with  so  long  a letter  in  replv 
to  your  short  note,  hut  that  you  appeared  to  misunderstand  the 
objects  of  the  Secular  School,  and  the  intentions  of  its  founders 
and  patrons ; and  knowing  you  to  be  an  earnest  and  practically 
working  friend  of  popular  education,  I trust  that  you  will  excuse 
me  for  thus  plainly  and  at  length  expressing  what  appears  to  me 
the  state  of  the  education  question  as  it  stands  between  the 
secular  schoolmaster  and  the  clergyman.  I am,  Reverend  dear 
Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Williams. 


APPENDIX,  No.  IV. 

MEDICAL  OPINION  on  the  importance  of  Teaching  Phy- 
siology and  the  Laws  of  Health  in  Common  Schools. 

Our  opinion  having  been  requested  as  to  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing the  Elements  of  Human  Physiology,  or  a general  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  a part  of  the  education  of  youth,  we  the  un- 
dersigned have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  strongly  in  the  affirma- 
tive. We  are  satisfied  that  much  of  the  sickness  from  which  the 
working  classes  at  present  suffer  might  be  avoided  ; and  we  know 
that  the  best  directed  efforts  to  benefit  them  by  medical  treatment 
are  often  greatly  impeded,  and  sometimes  entirely  frustrated,  by 
their  ignorance  and  their  neglect  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
health  necessarily  depends.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  sickness  and  to  promote  soundness 
of  body  and  mind  were  the  Elements  of  Physiology,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  health,  made  a part  of  general  educa- 
tion ; and  we  are  convinced  that  such  instruction  may  be  rendered 
most  interesting  to  the  young,  and  may  be  communicated  to  them 
with  the  utmost  facility  and  propriety  in  the  ordinary  schools,  by 
properly  instructed  schoolmasters. 

Thomas  Addison,  M.T>.,  Senior  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  Guy's  Hospital,  &c. 

James  Alderson,  M.D.,  F.R  S.,  Fellow,  Curator,  and  Lumleian  Lecturer 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

J.  Monciueff  Aenott,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

Neil  Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London. 

Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  M.L).,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  &c. 

T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D  , Surgeon,  Rojml  Military  Asylum. 

William  Baly,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine  at  St  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  &c. 
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Archibald  Billing,  M.D.,  F.ll.S.,  Member  of  the  Senate  ami  Examiner  in 
Medicine,  University  of  London,  &c. 

Golding  Bird,  M.D.,  F.ll.S.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Assistant 
Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  &c. 

Francis  Boott,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Council  of  University  College. 

W-  Bowman,  F.ll.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  King  s Col- 
lege, &c. 

Richard  Bright,  M.T).,  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen, 
Consulting  Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  &c. 

Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  the 
Queen,  Surgeon  to  H.R.IT.  Prince  Albert,  &c. 

George  Bddd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  King’s  College,  and 
Physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital. 

Sir  William  Burnett,  M.T).,  K.C.B.  and  K.C.II.,  F.R.S.,  Director-Gene- 
ral of  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleets. 

George  Burrows,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  &c. 

Wm.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Examiner  in  Physiology,  &c.,  University 
of  London,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine  at  University  College. 

Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen  and  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  &c. 

James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society. 

John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals. 

John  E.  Ericiisen,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  University  College,  and 
Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital. 

William  Farr,  M.D.,  of  Registrar-General’s  Office. 

Robert  Ferguson,  M.D.,  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Queen,  &c. 

William  Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  King’s  College,  Sur- 
geon in  Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  &c. 

John  Forbes,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  IT.  M.  House- 
hold, Physician  Extraordinary  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  &c. 

R.  D.  Grainger,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

William  Augustus  Guy,  M.B.,  Physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital,  Pro- 
fessor of  Forensic  Medicine  at  King’s  College. 

C.ESAR  H.  Hawkins,  President  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to  St 
George’s  Hospital,  &c. 

Francis  Hawkins,  M.D.,  Registrar  of  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. 

Joseph  Hodgson,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  Council  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Examiner  in  Surgery  in  University  of  London. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.ll.S.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the 
Queen  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

William  Jenner,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  University 
College. 

H.  Bence  Jones,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St  George’s  Hospital. 

Francis  Iviernan,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  Senate  and  Examiner  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  University  of  London. 

P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen. 

William  Lawrence,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and 
Examiner  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Charles  Locock,  M.D.,  First  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Queen,  &c. 

Thomas  Mayo,  F.ll.S.,  Physician  to  the  St  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

Richard  Owen,  F.ll.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Physiology  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

James  Paget,  F.ll.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  &c. 

John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.,  F.ll.S,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 
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E.  A.  Parkes,  M.l).,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  University  College, 

Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  &c. 

Richard  Partridge,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  King’s  College, 
Surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital,  &c. 

Richard  Quain,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital. 

G.  Owen  Rees,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Assistant  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 

Medica  at  Guy’s  Hospital. 

Edward  Rigby,  M.D.,  Examiner  in  Midwifery  to  the  University  of  London. 

F.  M.  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  Senate  of  University  of  London, 

Author  of  “ Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Physiology,”  &c. 

II.  S.  Roots,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  St  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

John  Scott,  M.D.,  Examining  Physician  to  East  India  Company. 

Edward  James  Seymour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Physician  to  St 
George’s  Hospital. 

William  Siiarpey,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  Col- 
lege, Examiner  in  Physiology,  University  of  London. 

Alexander  Shaw,  Surgeon,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery,  to  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital. 

Andrew  Smith,  M.D.,  Director-General,  Army  Medical  Department. 

T.  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.,  Physician  to  London  Fever  Hospital,  and 
Member  of  General  Board  of  Health. 

H.  II.  Southey,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Gresham  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Edward  Stanley,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

R.  Bentley  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  King’s  College, 
Physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital. 

Benjamin  Travers,  F.  R.S.,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Sur- 
geon in  Ordinary  to  II.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Alexander  Tweedie,  M.D.,  F.ll.S.,  Physician  to  London  Fever  Hospital, 
Examiner  in  Medicine  to  University  of  London,  &c. 

W.  H.  Walshe,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  University  College,  and 
Physician  to  University  College  Hospital. 

Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  Consulting  Physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital. 
Charles  West,  M.D.,  Physician  Accoucheur,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
at  St  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Medicine  at  University 
College,  and  Physician  at  University  College  Hospital. 

James  Arthur  Wilson,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  St  George’s  Hospital. 

London,  March  1853. 


SECULAR  EDUCATION. 

Extract  from  the  General  Lavjs  relating  to  Public  Instruction , 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1850. 

Chapter  229,  entitled  an  Act  requiring  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  1.  Physiology  and  Hygiene  shall  hereafter  be  taught  in 
all  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  School  Committee  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

Sect.  2.  All  School  Teachers  shall  hereafter  be  examined  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  and  their  ability  to  give  instructions  in  the  same. 

Sect.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
October  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one.  ( April  24, 
1850.) 
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APPENDIX,  No.  V. 

Extract  from  the  General  Report  for  the  year  1851,  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  J.  D.  Morell,  Esq.,  on  the 
British,  Wesleyan , and  other  Denominational  Schools  inspected 
by  him  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England. 

Secular  Schools. 

There  is  yet  one  subject  which  I feel  constrained  to  bring 
before  your  Lordships’  attention,  and  that  is,  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending the  benefits  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  education  to 
those  schools  in  which  only  secular  instruction  is  communicated 
by  the  teacher,  on  the  same  footing  as  those  which  are  either 
classed  under  some  recognised  religious  denomination,  or  in  regard 
to  which  some  security  is  given,  to  the  effect  that  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  in  them  as  part  of  the  daily 
instruction.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  your  Lord- 
ships  that  secular  schools  are  promoted  by  persons  who  would  be 
the  last  to  rank  themselves  as  opponents  to  revealed  religion,  or 
to  exclude  the  teaching  of  it  altogether  from  education.  While 
the  importance  of  religious  teaching  is  generally  recognised,  the 
opinion  which  has  been  entertained  by  Dr  Chalmers  and  other 
eminent  educationists,  is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground,  that  the 
community  ought  to  provide  for  that  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  in  which  they  are  all  agreed,  and  to  leave  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  religious  education  of  the  people  to  those  who  are 
professedly  devoted  to  that  object.  To  stamp  this  system  of  po- 
pular instruction  as  irreligious  is  manifestly  unjust.  To  many  it 
appears  evident  that  a thorough  intellectual  training  is  that  which 
must  conduce  the  most  uniformly  to  good  results  on  the  character 
as  well  as  the  understanding,  and  that  the  religious  education  of 
the  young  is  best  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  most  deeply 
its  importance,  and  are  ever  ready,  by  various  arrangements,  to 
supply  it. 

I have  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  make  this  repre- 
sentation, inasmuch  as,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  through 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  travel,  there  is  already  a vast  amount  of 
time,  labour,  and  money,  voluntarily  spent  upon  the  diffusion  of 
useful  secular  knowledge,  in  mechanics’  institutes  and  other  se- 
cular institutions,  with  which  elementary  schools  are  frequently 
connected. 

Considering  the  progress  of  your  Lordships’  administration,  as 
exhibited  by  the  minute  dated  10th  July  1847,  there  seems  to  be 
no  evident  reason  why  the  efforts  of  those  who  promote  secular 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  should  not  be  acknow- 
ledged and  aided,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  those  to  whom  grants 
are  already  awarded. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  VI. 

THE  SOULS  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

BY  CHARLES  S1ACKAY,  LL.D. 


“ Who  bids  for  the  little  children — 
Body,  and  soul,  and  brain? 

Who  bids  for  the  little  children — 

Young  and  without  a stain  ? 

Will  no  one  bid,”  said  England, 

“ For  their  souls  so  pure  and  white, 
And  fit  for  all  good  or  evil 

The  world  on  their  page  may  write  ?” 

“ We  bid,”  said  Pest  and  F amine, 

“ We  bid  for  life  and  limb ; 

Fever,  and  pain,  and  squalor, 

Their  bright  young  eyes  shall  dim. 
When  the  children  grow  too  many, 

We’ll  nurse  them  as  our  own, 

And  hide  them  in  secret  places 

Where  none  may  hear  their  moan.” 

“ I bid,”  said  Beggary,  howling, 

“ 1 ’ll  buy  them,  one  and  all, 

I’ll  teach  them  a thousand  lessons — 

To  lie,  to  skulk,  to  crawl ; 

They  shall  sleep  in  my  lair  like  maggots, 
They  shall  rot  in  the  fair  sunshine; 

And  if  they  serve  my  purpose, 

I hope  they’ll  answer  thine.” 

“ And  I'll  bid  higher  and  higher 
Said  Crime,  with  wolfish  grin, 

For  I love  to  lead  the  children 
Through  the  pleasant  paths  of  sin. 
They  shall  swarm  in  the  streets  to  pilfer, 
They  shall  plague  the  broad  highway, 
Till  they  grow  too  old  for  pity, 

And  ripe  for  the  law  to  slay. 

“ Prison,  and  hulk,  and  gallows, 

Are  many  in  the  land — 

’Twere  folly  not  to  use  them, 

So  proudly  as  they  stand. 

Give  me  the  little  children, 

I’ll  take  them  as  they’re  born  ; 

And  I’ll  feed  their  evil  passions 
With  misery  and  scorn. 

“ Give  me  the  little  children, 

Ye  good,  ye  rich,  ye  wise, 

And  let  the  busy  world  spin  round 
While  ye  shut  your  idle  eyes  ; 

And  your  judges  shall  have  work, 

And  your  lawyers  wag  the  tongue  ; 

And  the  gaolers  and  policemen 
Shall  be  fathers  to  the  young. 


“ I and  the  Law,  for  pastime, 

Shall  struggle  day  and  night ; 

And  the  Law  shall  gain,  but  I shall  win, 
And  we’ll  still  renew  the  fight ; 

And  ever  and  aye  we’ll  wrestle. 

Till  Law  grows  sick  and  sad. 

And  kill,  in  its  desperation, 

The  incorrigible  bad. 

“ I,  and  the  Law,  and  Justice, 

Shall  thwart  each  other  still ; 

And  hearts  shall  break  to  see  it, 

And  innocent  blood  shall  spill ; 

So  leave — oh,  leave  the  children 
To  Ignorance  and  Woe — 

And  I'll  come  in  and  teach  them 
The  way  that  they  should  go !” 

“ Oh,  shame  !”  said  true  Religion, 

“ Oh,  shame,  that  this  should  be  ! 

I'll  take  the  little  children, 

I’ll  take  them  all  to  me, 

I’ll  raise  them  up  with  kindness 

From  the  mire  in  which  they’re  trod  ; 
I’ll  teach  them  words  of  blessing, 

I’ll  lead  them  up  to  God.” 

“ You’re  not  the  true  Religion,” 

Said  Sect,  with  flashing  eyes  ; 

“ Nor  thou,”  said  another,  scowling — 

“ Thou’rt  heresy  and  lies.” 

“ You  shall  not  have  the  children,” 

Said  a third,  with  shout  and  yell ; 

“ You’re  Antichrist  and  bigot — 

You’d  train  them  up  for  hell.” 

And  England,  sorely  puzzled 
To  see  such  battle  strong, 

Exclaimed  with  voice  of  pity — 

“ Oh,  friends  ! you  do  me  wrong ! 

Oh,  cease  your  bitter  wrangling, 

For  till  you  all  agree, 

I fear  the  little  children 

Will  plague  both  you  and  me.” 

But  all  refused  to  listen ; — 

Quoth  they — “ We  bide  our  time 
And  the  bidders  seized  the  children — 
Beggary,  Filth,  and  Crime : 

And  the  prisons  teemed  with  victims, 
And  the  gallows  rocked  on  high, 

And  the  thick  abomination 
Spread  reeking  to  the  .sky. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
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“ Man  is  approaching  a more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  great  and  sacred  mission  which 
he  has  to  perform  in  this  world.  His  reason  being  created  after  the  imago  of  God,  ho  has 
to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  his  Creation;  and,  by  making 
these  laws  his  standard  of  action,  to  conquer  Nature  to  his  use — himself  a Divine  instru- 
ment. Science  discovers  these  laws  of  power,  motion,  and  transformation  ; industry  ap- 
plies them  to  the  raw  matter  which  the  earth  yields  us  in  abundance,  but  which  becomes 
valuable  only  by  knowledge ; art  teaches  us  the  immutable  laws  of  beauty  and  symmetry, 
and  gives  to  our  productions  forms  in  accordance  with  them.”—  Speech  of  Prince  Albert  at 
the  Mansion  House,  March  21, 1850. 

“ The  Maker  of  the  Universe  has  established  certain  laws  of  nature  for  the  planet  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  weal  or  -woe  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  observance  or  neglect  of 
those  laws.”— Letter  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  Oct.  1853. 
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